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PREFACE 

This monograph is the fruit of thirteen years of association 
with the Sulu people and study of their writings. It endeavors 
to explain the use of the Arabic letters as they have been 
adapted to writing the Sulu speech — an adaptation herein refer- 
red to as the Sulu-Arabic script. It is prepared for students 
and not only has a copious index, but paragraphs have been 
numbered to facilitate reference, and cross-references are fre- 
quently given in the text. Clearness is the primary requisite 
in a work of this kind and no apology is made for frequent 
repetitions. While it is advisable to begin with the first para- 
graph and study the book in order, the most important informa- 
tion has been segregated into tables, and if time presses, a study 
of these will give the main facts necessary for reading purposes ; 
but in order to write the Sulu-Arabic script, the fuller explana- 
tion of the text must be studied. > 

Various references have necessarily been made to Arabic, 
in contradistinction to Sulu, usage, and in such cases, Wright's 
Arabic Grammer has been accepted as authoritative. This 
book is referred to in the text as* "Wr. Ar. Gram.", and refer- 
ences are to volume i, unless otherwise indicated. Effort 
has been made to avoid the use of technical words of Arabic* 
grammar, but when necessary to express a new idea and avoid 
a cumbersome phrase, such words have been adopted without 
hesitation. Moreover, in citing Arabic nouns, except in a few 
examples, case endings have not been given. The sections 
referring to purely Arabic usage are plainly indicated and may 
be omitted by the student, if desired. Examples are Sulu words 
unless otherwise stated. 
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The labor of publishing this work will be appreciated when 
it is stated that the printing lias been done by More boys, who, 
a few months prior to beginning work on this book, had never 
seen a printing press; that Arabic type 1 is under any circums- 
tances difficult to set up with English, and that the Arabic type 
here used — like all such type from oriental foundries— is not 
mechanically perfect nor of a uniform height; that absolutely 
no one has been available to assist the author by criticising the 
text and its arrangement, or by reading proof or indexing; and 
that the ground covered is virgin ground with no publications to 
guide or furnish information. Except as regards the Arabic, 
all information has been obtained first-hand from the Snlus. 

The author had intended to add to this work, a Sulu Gram- 
mar and a Sulu Dictionary, both in Roman letters based upon 
the system of transliteration and writing herein established. 
Altho considerable material has already been gathered, it is now 
doubtful if the two remaining works will ever be completed. 
Future works in Sulu for the use of English-speaking people may 
advantageously be written in Roman letters. This course will 
permit publication in any printing establishment and will save 
considerable expense, and endless worry and annoyance. 

This monograph is published by the Government of the 
Department of Mindanao and Sulu to which the author has 
donated his work. One of the chief aims of the latter is 
to provide the Sulu people — and others — with a logical system of 
writing the Sulu language in Roman letters. It is also greatly to 
be desired that more English-speaking people may be encour- 
aged to take up the study of Sulu and other languages of the 
Philippine Islands which use an adapted Arabic script. In 
facilitating such study, it is hoped that this work may assist in 
bringing order and system into the chaos which now pervades 
the spelling of Philippine words, especially as regards geogra- 
phical and other proper names. A study of the subtle phonetic 
distinctions involved in the use of the Sulu-Arabic script will 
give a keener apprehension of the sounds of the Philippine 
languages and will place their phonetics "on a more scientific 



basis. The adoption at this time of a rational system for the 
spelling of Philippine words will merit the gratitude of unborn 
multitudes who will one day occupy these Islands and who, 
under the quickening of liberty and education so diligently 
fostered during recent years, seem destined to take the political 
leadership of the great Malay Race. 

For assistance in various ways, acknowledgment is here 
made to The Mimhuuto Herald; to FA Fenrx; to Dr. N. 
M. Saleeby, first -superintendent of schools of the Moro Pro- 
vince, and his brother, E. M. Saleeby, both thoro Arabic* 
scholars; to Tuan Sheikh Mttstafa Bin Ahmad, superintendent 
of Moro schools ; to Hadji Gulamii r-Rasul, assistant to the pro- 
vincial governor of Sulu; to Alexander Schueck, formerly the 
author's assistant ; and last 1 ait not least, to Husein Ukkung, 



manager of The Snhi ./Vr.sx. 



Zamboanga, 

March, 1917. 



C. R. (A 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Sulu language is spoken by about seventy-five thou- 
sand Muhammadans, and is the commercial lingua franca and 
vehicle of written thought for about seventy -five thousand others, 
whose usual spoken dialect is Samal, Bajau, or Yakan. All these 
live in the Sulu Archipelago, eastern Borneo, Basilan, and the 
southern extremity of the Zamboanga peninsula. Like the other 
languages spoken by Muhammadanized groups living in the Phi- 
lippine Islands, called Moros, it has borrowed its alphabetical 
system from the Arabic through the Malay. Just as the Tagalos, 
Bisayans, llocanos, and other lingual groups of the North when 
Christianized a<lopted the alphabet of the Spaniards, so these 
southern groups upon their conversion to Islam five centuries 
ago, applied the Arabic alphabet to their native tongue. 

It is not difficult to learn to read the Sulu-Arabic charac- 
ters, nor to write them so that they can be understood. But to 
write them correctly requires extended study. The Arabs were 
proud of their beautiful and expressive language and developed 
its niceties to an astonishing degree.- The letters were also highly 
specialised and adapted to fit the peculiarities of the language 
until they constituted by far the most complex, as well as most 
beautiful, system of alphabetic writing of which we have any 
record. 
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Some of the nicotics of Arabic writing were necessarily 
lost in the adaptation to other languages, hut fortified in the 
almost universal study of the Koran, its main features were pro- 
served. He however who has used only the Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Sanscrit, or similar alphabets in which letters of practically 
unchanging form may follow one another in any arrangement, 
has no conception of the complicated rules which govern the 
choice and arrangement of the two hundred or more characters 
which make up the simplest Arabic fonts. The effort required 
to master this system of writing is groat, but it is a pious study, 
for it is the writing of the Koran. The ordinary western Euro- 
pean system, called Koman, is vastly easier to apply, but can 
scarcely gain a complete victory in the writing of the language 
spoken by a Muhammadan people since it is considered to ho a 
religious duty to read the Koran in the original. 

Although about ten per cent of those using the Sulu lan- 
guage are able to read and write it in Arabic characters, this is 
done with varying degrees of accuracy. Few Sulus are able to 
give an intelligible explanation of the principles upon which their 
writing is based, and a majority of them use the Arabic script 
with extraordinary inaccuracy and disregard for those principles. 
The task of the learner, therefore, in his effort to acquire the writ- 
ton language o ( ' the Sulus is one of the greatest difficulty. Asa 
result, the writings of the Sulus and of the other Muhammadan 
vgroups have, with a very few exceptions, remained a closed book 
to investigators. Furthermore, oven the acquisition 'of the ■■spo- 
ken language is discouraged by apparent difficulties of the script, 
and our government officials have usually relied upon translators 

and interpreters with the consequent liability to mistake's and 
deception. 



The English spelling of Snln proper names, hotli geogra- 
phical and personal, is in the very greatest confusion, and this 
also is due largely to ignorance of the Arahic script and its correct 
transliteration. The common title "Datu" is frequently written 
"Datto" or lfc I)ato". "Kawa-Kawa," a harrio of Zanihoanga, is 
also written fcfc ( 1 aua-( 1 aua ? \ yt'awa-Cawa", or "Kaua-Kaua". 
In both of these cases an adherence to the transliterated forms 
Dutu and Kaira-Kaira would avoid all confusion . 

This volume, therefore, has the purpose of enabling lear- 
ners to read Sulu and write the language properly, and of fixing 
a standard for transliteration. With a very few minor differences, 
the system of writing herein explained is identical with that used 
by the Magindanau Muhammadans of the Cotabato valley and { 
the Lanau Muhammadans of the Lake region. The mastery of 
Sulu writing will 'enable any one who has a speaking knowledge 
of Magindanau and Lanau to read and write these dialects with- 
out difficulty. The dialects mentioned are, of course, widely 
different from Sulu, but the letters used are almost identical. 
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The Phonetics and Transliteration of Sulu 

§ 1. In reducing to Roman characters a language which is 

already written in the characters of another alphabetic system, 
it is desirable that the Roman characters adopted should repre- 
sent the correct pronunciation of the word and at the same time 
make possible the accurate reproduction of the word in the foreign 
characters. That is, the system should be phonetically accurate 
and also a strict transliteration. When one considers, however, 
that the Sulu is not entirely phonetic*, as written in the Arabic 
characters, it is at once apparent that any transliteration will 
fail in one or the other of these two requirements. If we trans- 
literate exactly, then the Roman spelling will suffer the same 
phonetic defects as the Sulu original. If we make the Roman 
spelling phonetically accurate, it will fail to indicate the conven- 
tional spelling in Arabic script. 

§ 2. The lack of phonetic accuracy in writing Sulu is due to 

two circumstances. Jn the first place, Sulu contains certain 
sounds, both vowel and consonantal, which are not provided 
for in the script adopted from the Arabic language. So far as the 
consonantal sounds are concerned, the lack has been supplied 
either by altering the power assigned to the Arabic consonants 
as in the case of ghain and fa (see table I), or by forming new 
consonants as in the case of cha, nga, and no. The vowel signs in 
Arabic are three in number, and as a very general statement, 
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represent when unlengthened and having their original power, 
the sounds of ti in "full", a in kfc sofa", and i in "it", and when 
lengthened, the corresponding long sounds of u in "rule", a in 
"father 1 ', and i in "machine". Special vowel signs to represent 
the peculiar Sulu vowels have* not yet heen formed, the w vowel 
serving also to represent the sound of o in "theory" and an obs- 
cure n sound. The a vowel occasionally serves for the rare in- 
determinate sound of a in "fiiiaT 1 , while the / vowed has some- 
times the power of e in "net". 

§ o. The excess of Sulu vowel sounds over the number of gra- 

phic* vowed signs available is therefore a principal cause for the 
phonetic inaccuracy of Sulu as at present written. Another cause 
is dependent upon' a directly contrary circumstance. The Arabic 
alphabet contains fourteen consonants representing sounds not 
found in pure Sulu, and which the great majority of Sulus are 
unable to pronounce correctly. These consonants are ilia, ha, kha, 
ilhal, z<ti. shin, sad, dad, Ut, za, 'aut, yhaiu,fa, and Jcaf ( see table 
1 ). Indeed, nine of these fourteen consonants, ha, kha, md, dad 
Ut, za,- '<*./>/, (jhahi, and leaf, represent sounds, not found in 
Knglish, which are among the most difficult encountered in any 
Semitic or Aryan language. Nevertheless, these fourteen con- 
sonants are occasionally found in written Sulu, being employed 
in Arabic words and phrases which have retained their original 
spelling. 

$ 4. In pronouncing such words, the great mass of the Sulus, 

who neither read nor write 1 , utter instead of the foreign sound, 
the Sulu sound which seems to approximatelftereto most closely. 
Indeed, if the words in question are at all frequently used, they 
sometimes lose their foreign spelling and come to be written 
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with the letters representing the Sulu pronunciation of the 
word. It would be 'eminently* sensible to give the plain Sulu 
spelling to all Arabic words which have become an integral part 
of the Sulu language. But the Arabic words and phrases are in- 
troduced by the educated class who read the Koran, and it is a 
mark of education to retain their original spelling when writing 
Sulu. When such words or phrases are read, the letters repre- 
senting any of the fourteen non-Sulu sounds contained therein 
are given a pronunciation which varies with -the education of the 
speaker. Indeed, the same speaker will frequently pronounce 
the same letter in several different ways within a very short time. 
For example, the pronunciation of zai (the z of the Arabic al- 
phabet) varies from a close approximation to z in "zone", to * 
in "so 1 ', or j in "jest". Dhal (thin "that") is pronounced like* 
.s in "so", j in "jest", or v in "nut"; and so on. This is the 
second cause for the phonetic inaccuracy of Sulu as written -in" 
the Arabic script. 

§ 5. Careful investigation shows, however, that the secondary 

sounds assigned above to each of the three original vowels, name- 
ly, o in "theory", and obscure ■// ; a in "final" ; and e in "net", 
are really vjirients of the original vowels used by some speakers 
and in some localities but by no means universally. We shall 
not, therefore, greatly err in phonemic accuracy of transliteration 
if we assign to each of the three vowed signs what appears to be 
its primary sound in Sulu and what is certainly its most com- 
mon sound. That is, u in "full' ', a in "sofa", and / in "it". 
Each of the three written vowels has a corresponding long form 
represented in the transliteration, by a macron written above the 
vowel (u, a, i). 
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§ (>. As to the fourteen foreign consonantal sounds found in 

Arabic words introduced into the Sulu, if our system of trans- 
literation provided solely for the phonetic representation of the 
sounds given to them by a Sulu unaquainted with Arabic, special 
characters to represent these peculiar consonants might be dis- 
pensed with, since the sounds uttered by such a speaker would 
be only those occuring hi pure Sulu. But as the Sulus have no 
uniform pronunciation for these consonants, we should be ob- 
liged, in the absence of an unvarying conventional equivalent, 
to employ several equivalents for one and the same character, 
varying with its changing pronunciation by different individuals. 
The obvious absurdity and confusion of this is overcome by as- 
signing an unvarying equivalent in the Roman transliteration 
t ) every character employed in Arabic* or Sulu. Each character — 
vowel, or consonant — of the Sulu-Arabic script, has in the 
Roman itsequivalent, which varies only in accordance with clear- 
ly defined rules, and by following these rules the transliteration 
from Arabic to Roman, or vice versa, may be accurately made. 
Nor is the departure from phonetic exactness at all important, 
since, as has been explained above, the primary vowel sound is al- 
ways understood when used in place of the varient. "Furthermore, 
evijry Sulu, altho pronouncing the fourteen foreign consonants 
in various ways, will immediately recognize them when given 
the Arabic pronunciation, or even an approximation thereto. 

It is only necessary to bear in mind that certain characters 
of the Arabic script vary regularly in power according as they \ 
are used in Arabic* or Sulu words. These are the consonants 
uliaui and /a. Kxcept these two consonants, none of the four- 
teen consonants mentioned above as representing in the Arabic, 



sounds foreign to the Sulu, arc properly used in pure Sulu words 
(see §§48 ami 52). 

§ 7. Difficulties very similar to those described herein have 4 

been met with in Romanizing the Malay language, no less than 
five well established systems being in use in the English and 
Dutch East Indies. In l!M)4, a committee appointed for that 
purpose by the government of the Federated Malay States, re- 
ported in favor of certain rules to be followed when writing Malay 
in Roman letters. The system recommended is practically a pho- 
netic one, aimingto reproduce the wordsas pronounced by Malays 
and failing to indicate the form in Arabic script of the words 
employing the peculiarly Arabic* letters representing sounds not 
found in Malay. Since the end in view was to build up a popu- 
lar system of Roman script for Malays, the committee was doubt- 
less justified in sacrificing many things to simplicity. The pre- 
sent system of Romanizing Sulu has for one of its aims that 
of furnishing English-speaking people with an easy means of 
learning to read and write Sulu in the native script. This aim 
makes accuracy of transliteration a primary requisite and the sys- 
tenuulopted, it is believed, has attained this end and at the same 
time offended very little against simplicity or phonetic accuracy. 
It is confidently hoped that, with time, the system set forth here 
will become a popular one for the writing of Sulu in Roman 
letters — a change which is desirable from many points of view. 
(See § 143 for changes recommended for popular use. ) 

§ 8. The general principle to be followed in selecting Roman 
consonants for transliterating those of the Sulu-Arabic script 
is, that the Sulu-Arabic consonants which have no exact equiv- 
alent in English should be transliterated by graphic modifica- 



tions of the phonetically related English consonants which they 
most nearly approximate in pronunciation. If more than one 
Sulu- Arabic consonant be confused with the same English con- 
sonant, further graphic modifications of the latter should be em- 
ployed. This will assure the keeping together, in dictionaries and 
indexes, of those words in regard to the pronunciation of which the 
English-speaking student may be uncertain, since k and k, s and 
x, t and t, etc., are under this system arranged together in the 
English alphabet, without distinction, the simple letter with- 
out graphic modification being, of course, given the precedence 
whenevei\,two words are otlierwi.se identical. Thus, in an Eng- 
lish index, 'Ay// should precede leaf, and ta should precede ta. 

Suppose, for example, that the student hears a word 
which sounds to him like kaam, and looks in the dictionary 
under k. As a matter of fact, the Avord is not kaiun, but latum, 
people, but he finds it in exactly the same place as tho it were 
spelled as he had supposed, i.e. kaum, and he loses no time in 

the search, lint suppose that 1 were transliterated cj in accord- 
ance with the practice of some scholar^, then not finding the 
word under k, he must continue his search under q, or even under 

rh (since y* is also often incorrectly pronounced like k, and is 

transliterated rh by some after the analogy of "loch"). All this 
useless effort is obviated by using k and graphic modifications 

thereof for transliterating J^j ? 1 y and +- ? thus: k, k, Ich. In 

like manner, under*/ in the dictionary or index is found dal, (Thai, 
and dad; under // is found ha and ha; under *, sin, xhiv, and 
*ad; under /, fa., ta, and tha; under z, zal and za. In this way, 
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instead of having to look for a given word under two or three 
different letters of the alphahet, the student looks under one let- 
ter only, and without trouhle finds the word for which he seeks, 
with its correct spelling indicated, even tho he himself has heard 
the word inaccurately. 

§ {). There is still another advantage in the system adopted. 

The Roman consonant selected is that representing the English 
sound which the Arahic sound approximates most closely, and 
is therefore that with which the Arahic consonant is most ordi- 
narily confused in pronunciation. The Sulu (as well as the Ameri- 
can student of Sulu) ordinarily pronounces y> and 1 as k, j^ 

as /, ^ as *, A as </, etc. This shows the tendency of the 

language and clearly intimates that when the Arahic woids con- 
taining these consonants have hecome thoroly Suluized, they 
will he pronounced with simple Z\ /, .s, <l, et:\ When that time 
conies, the graphic modification may readily he dropped without 
doing violence 4 to Sulu orthography, and the word s)>rll<'<l as spolc- 
en. It is no longer an Arahic word, it has shed its foreign cloth- 
ing and is Sulu. This transition to phonetic spelling could not he 

accomplished were we to transliterate 1 as </, —. as <•//, X 

as t, etc., as do some scholars. ' 

The transliterations employed in this work have heen se- 
lected in accordance with the ahove principles which are helieved 
to he acceptahle from the standpoint not only of theory, hut 
of practical convenience as well. To avoid the possihility of di- 
graphs heing resolved !>y the learner into their elements and so 
pronounced, as Rax-hidiov Raxhal, W-Wfor 'miliar, all digraphs 
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are printed underlined, excepting — <7/ and c, ?7r/. rA can not he 

mistaken, for r is not used in transliterating except in tins di- 
graph. In like manner, fig can not be misleading since the pro- 
per sound of fi occurs only hefore a vowel and is entirely unpro- 
nounceahle before*/. The underlined digraphs are 7A, gh, Z"A, *A, 
and th. Dotted consonants used an* <L A, k, *, t, and :. Neither 
underlined digraphs nor dotted consonants are needed for the 
transliteration of pure Sulu words, hut only for the transliteration 
of Arabic or other vocables of foreign source 1 which still retain 
their original spelling. 
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General Observations on the Sulu-Arabic Script 

§ 10. The Arabic alphabet as treated by Arabic grammar- 
ians consists of 28 letters, all consonants, since the vowels are 
not considered by the Arabs to be part of the alphabet. Moreover, 
hamzah, a "catch of the glottis", is really a consonant as will be 
explained later, but it is not so considered by the Arabs, the alif 
being considered by them to embrace the hamzah. It is not there- 
fore included here in the Arabic" alphabet altho included as the 
first letter of the combined Sulu-Arabic* alphabet. The 28 con- 
sonants are here given in their usual order, followed by hamzah. 
and the three vowel signs of the Arabic alphabet, the reader be- 
ing referred to the note at the beginning of Table I for the pro- 
nunciation of the names of the letters. As will be seen in Table 
I, the names of Arabic consonants usually have a long vowel 
which, when final, is followed by a hamzah. Thru motives of con- 
venience, the long-vowel mark and the hamzah will ordinarily 
be omitted: 

Arabic Alphabet. 
1. \ alif 4. *j tha 7. +• Icha 



2. 






12 



$12] 13 



24. * mim 



25. .*% mm 



10. 


^> 


M. 


17. 


is f rl 


11. 




zn,i 


18. 


c. Vtm 


12. 


LT 


sin 


1<). 


c. gh tin 


\:\: 




shin 


20. 


uJ .A* 


14. 


o* 


.SVC// 


21. 


J .*"/. 


15. 


u* 


dad 


22. 


jJ /«/ 



-b. * >< 



m 



2 / . . w;rm 



28. 



t5 •''" 



Hi. J^* tn 23. [\ /a 



w 



hdinzah 



Vowols: I. (hini nuth 2. ftt/nth .*>. ^^ kasrah 

$11. The strictly Sulu alphabet, that is, the alphabet used 

to express the native 4 sounds of the Sulu langmge, consists of 
lmnizah with M) other consonants and ."> vowel signs, as given 
below. 

$ 12. Here, as elsewhere herein, hnuiznh and the consonants 

adopted from the Arabic will, in general, be referred to by 
their Arabic names, since the Sulu names vary from these only 
thru the inability of the Sulus to pronounce 1 certain of the 
Arabic letters. The peculiarly Sulu consonants — rhu, Fuja, and 
na— having no names in Arabic, will be referred to by their 
Sulu names. The Arabic* consonants i/lmin and fit will be so 
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referred to when having their Am hie power, hut when having 
their Sulu power, will he called (J<i and jxt. The Sulu names will 
he given to the vowel signs, except when referring especially 
to the Arahic language. This last rule will apply to the ortho- 
graphical signs, when, indeed, the latter have Sulu names. 

Sulti A Uphahet. 






s 



'.). 



ID. 



^ 



<ldl 



I'd 



sm 






'*■ J 



l<> 



Id, 



' f 



t lit 



III I III 



17. •% ////// 



18. v If a 






V(l 



jnn 



end 



/>. 



t 



n(/d 



i>d 



In if 



1 ( .). - irdii 



20. 



(5 // 



tl 



V r owels: 



1- w <l<ij>mt 2. hdt(i\(ts 



habahu" 



The consonants numhered r>, 7, and 12, in the a hove alphahet. 
do not exist in Arahic hut were used in the Malav laniruaire 
and adopted into Sulu along with the purely Arahic letters. 
§.13. The combined alphabet, which is the one explained 
in these pages, consists of Itamzah with 31 other consonants and 
3 vowels, as follows: 
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Stiln- Arabic. Alphabet. 

1. _ ham-.a'i 12. ^ <//«*■/ 23. c. ttjjra 

2. \ ^/// 13. ^ m . 24. J]«i(/a) 

3. ^j /w 14. \ :a/ 25. t fca/ 

I. ^ fa 15. siw 26. JJ leaf 
5. Jj ///</ 1(>. * thin 27. J km 

I I. . y fia 17. ^p wl ) 28. » •mim 



i . 



—. jim 18. X dad 29. A mm 



8. -^ Aa 19. ]& (<« : > () - * ha 

9. ^ /••////. 20. J^ ^6 31. • wan 

10. _. r/w 21. c. V/i//. 32. . ^ i/a 
(L C ~" 

11. N d(d 22. c. (/a ((/liaiii) 

Vowels: 1. dajxiii 2. hata'as 3. ^ habaha? 

$ 14. In tlit» Arabic script the consonants are considered to 

he by far the most important part of a word. Indeed, in Malay 
regularly, and usually in Arabic, the vowels are not written at 
all. The consonants, as in stenography, are written first and, in 
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Sulu, the vowels are then written in their proper places ahove or 

a (I 

Uelow this outlines as tho we should write MXL for "Manila' \ 

v 

The Arabic script is written from right to left, all the consonant- 
of a word being joined : or written closely in the case of charac- 
ters which do not permit of joining. Kxcept these six con- 
sonants, \ a lij\ ^ <i a i n ^ r // /a / f n ^ . : „;^ nn( | „,„„ 

all the consonants have four different forms according as they 
are used unconnected, or connected with a following consonant 
only, or with a preceding consonant only, or with both. The six 
consonants above mentioned do not connect with the following- 
consonant and consequently have but two forms — the form used 
alone and that connected with a preceding consonant only. 



Chapter III 
Transliteration and Power of Consonants 

§ 15. The consonants in the aeconmanying table are arranged 
according to their forms. The non-Arabic consonants l— > na, 

~ cha, and c, nqa, are inserted after related forms in the 

Arabic alphabet. Hamzah, here placed first, is never so placed 
in Arabic, tho it is sometimes given first place in Malay. It 
seems reasonable to do so since the hamzali is the simplest of the 
consonants and no vowel is uttered alone, without initial hamzah 

(see § 20). The 33rd character, y lamalif, is really not a sepa- 
rate consonant but it is lam followed by alif, the two being writ- 
ten together. It is inserted here merely because it is often re- 
garded by both Arabs and Sulus as a distinct character. 
§ 1(). The names of the consonants, whether Arabic or Sulu, 

will, for the sake of convenience, be regularly written with- 
out macron or hamzah, e.g. />a for ba\ sin for sin, etc. "For the 
purpose of reference, the information given in this chapter is 
concisely set forth in Table J. But full treatment in tabular 
form is impossible, and the consonants which require further 
elucidation will be taken up in detail after some preliminary 
explanations have been made. Table 1 here follows: 
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§ 17. The pronunciation of the Sulu-Arabic script is treated 
before the writing of the same, since a knowledge of the power 
of the various consonants, vowels, and orthographical signs^is 
a necessary prerequisite to understanding the rules for writ- 
ing them. It is not indeed hoped that the reader will he able, 
with these explanations, to produce the sounds of the peculiar 
Arabic consonants ; that ability must come as the result of months 
and years of practice and training of the ear as well as the organs 
of speech, under the guidance of a competent teacher. This abil- 
ity, tho desirable, is not necessary for the student of Sulu. The 
English-speaking reader is already familiar with six of these 

consonants, which are foreign to the Sulu — J^ tluu y jim, 

^ (Jhal y 1 zm, A ijhhtj and ^J fa — and as to the other 

nine, lie can at least do as well as the native Sulu who has had 
little instruction in the matter. The consonants are here taken 
up in the order in which they appear in the tahle. 

Note: ^jba, ^kaf, * mini, and .•» www, will 

not he mentioned in these explanations, since these letter* 
are transliterated hy, and have the same power as, the Eng- 
lish letters 6, k, m, unci ft. But in Arabic, when immediately 

followed by the letter ^ without any vowel between, 
^ takes the sound of * ( Wr. Ar. Gram., § 2 ). /> is also 
written by the Sulus for c. n<j. 
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No. 1. w hamzah ('). 

§ 18. Transliteration. — Except when initial in a word, it is 

transliterated by an apostrophe ('). When initial in a word it 
is not transliterated, since it is initial only before a vowel and 
no vowel at the beginning of an English word normally uttered, 
is without a hamzah. The true nature of this sound is apparently 
not recognized in the Philippine dialects except in those which 
employ the Arabic script. The reason seems to be that the Lat- 
in alphabet employed in the writing of all the northen dialects, 
contains no character to express the sound of hamzah. In Taga- 
lo, it is endeavored to supply the want by the use of the grave 
accent ( v ), but apparently the matter is badly confused. Fur- 
thermore, hamzah is not an accent nor does it indicate the stress 
upon the pronunciation of a vowel which is ordinarily refer- 
red to when we speak of an accent. This stress may or may not 
accompany the hazmah. For example in the word puti\ white, the 
accent, such as there is, comes on the u, and not on the i, which 
latter is followed by the hamzah. In sigla\ rapid, on the other 
hand, the accent falls on the a, which is followed by the ham- 
zah. It therefore seems highly desirable to use a distinct and 
separate character for the hamzah and, following the example of 
many eminent scholars, the apostrophe (') is adopted. 

The name of this consonant, hamzah, compression, is from 
the Arabic, and refers to the tension of the vocal chords when 
hamzah is pronounced. 

§ 11). Power. — Altho written as a vowel, hamzah is really 

a consonant since it can be produced only in connection with a 
vowel. Its sound is sometimes called the "catch of the glottis" 
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and, in the initial form, is common in English hut is not written. 
The medial form is also found in Danish words, being there 
known as the "catch accent" as in ma' ml, man ; m'w/, water. 
It consists of the bursting of the air thru the closed vocal 
chords and either begins or ends in a complete stoppage of the 
breath accompanied by a click of the chords, according as the 
hamzah begins or ends a vowel sound. When the hamzah comes 
between two vowels, being then called medial hamzah, complete 
stoppage of the breath occurs in the middle and is both preceded 
and followed by the click of the vocal chords and the momen- 
tary rush of the breath after and before the pure sound of the 
vowels is audible 4 . Hamzah may therefore be initial, medial or 
final. There are no essential differences in the use of hamzah in 
Arabic and Sulu, tho it is much less distinctly articulated in 
modern Arabic than in classic Arabic and in Sulu. Even in Sulu 
the hamzah seems to be weakening and is frequently indis- 
tinguishable in rapid conversation. 

§ 20. Every so-called initial vowel normally uttered is real- 

ly not initial but begins with the initial hamzah. If consider- 
able effort be made, an initial vowel may be uttered without the 
closing of the vocal chords which produces the hamzah. Then, 
with the vocal chords already separated, the vowel, faint at first, 
gradually grows stronger until the full volume of sound is 
reached. Normally uttered, however, the vocal chords are at first 
tightly closed and the breath, momentarily checked, bursts 
forth into the full vowel sound. 

§ 21. The medial hamzah — hamzah between two vowels — 
also occurs in English when two vowels, coming in juxtaposi- 
tion, are separately pronounced. Such for example is the hiatus 
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between the two o's of "cooperation", distinctly and rapidly 
pronounced, or between the two o\s when we say "so old". No 
doubt the medial use of hamzah is the clearest and most striking. 
It is the most frequent in Sulu. Hamzah also occurs in the mid- 
dle of a word between a vowel and a consonant. 

Examples: ta'as, high thirty; ta'ii, person; du J itn } there; 
<li'in, teheref ; pag'ami, harvesting; gVtufig, middle. 
§ 22. By the final hamzah is meant the hamzah which fol- 

lows a vowel at the end of a word. In every case final hamzah is 
followed by patai (§§ 07 and !)(> ). Final hamzah does not seem 
regularly to occur in English but may be heard occasionally at the 
end of ceitain words of exclamation or command uttered collo- 
quially. For example, the word "whoa" (used to stop a horse) 
when uttered with a prolonged o sound ending with a quick ex- 
piration of air and a catch of the vocal chords, illustrates the use 
of the final hamzah. 

§ 23. Final hamzah is quite frequent in Sulu, its careful pro- 

nunciation being essential to the distinguishing of certain words 
otherwise the same. 1)1 without hamzah means "here" ; with the 
hamzah, di\ it means "not". Na means "already"; with hamzah 
va\ it indicates the beginning of a sentence. Often, the distinc- 
tion is made more marked by pronouncing the simple Vowel long 
while the hamzated vowel is shortened as in the first example 



given. 



§24. Hamzah is an illustration of the great accuracy with 

which the Arabs represented the sounds of their language. Altho 
existing in English, this sound has never been reduced to writ- 
ing, and it may be difficult for the beginner to detect it at first, 
but a little training of the ear and practice of the voice will soon 
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enable him to distinguish and utter it as readily as any of the 
more familiar consonants. 

No. 2. \ alif (macron of a ; nothing). 

§ 25. Transliteration.— When used merely as a prop upon 

which to write a hamzah and vowel, it is not transliterated. 
This use of the alif is most frequent with initial hamzah and vow- 
el, hut it may, in certain cases, hi' used as a prop in the middle 
or at the end of a word. When used after the vowel haia\tx (a, 
the Arabic fathah) the sound of which it prolongs, it is transli- 
terated by placing a macron ( ) over the a which, without this 
mark, transliterates simply ha.ta'a.x, a short vowel (but see § ( .)1 ). 
§ 20. Power.— Alif m Arabic was originally a han.zah initial 

in a syllable. In this use, it occurred, of course, more frequently 
at the beginning of a word. Later, the Arabs adopted a special 
sign for writing the hamzah in all positions, whether initial, final 
or medial, and initial alif lost its proper sound and came to serve 
merely as a prop, called "chair" by the Arabs, to which when the 
writing was voweled, the initial hamzah and vowel were written. 
At the present time both in Arabic and Sulu, when placed at 
the beginning of a word, it serves as a prop for any one of the 
vowels and accompanying initial hamzah, having no power of its 
own, tho in unvoweled writing it may indicate where a hamzah 
should be written, it is also used as a prop for medial and final 
hamzah under certain conditions which will be explained later 
in the rules for writing the hamzah (§§ 09 — 72). 
§ 27. A second use of alif is to prolong the sound of the 
the vowel hata'as (fathah). When so used it is written as the 
consonant immediately after the vowel. The simple hata'as 
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is the equivalent of a in '\sofa 11 while InHtCas plus alif is the a 
of "father". 

§ 28. From this circumstance of loosing its indentity and 

being absorbed into hat (C ax when used as a letter of prolongation, 
/////' is classed as a weak letter. 

Examples, ham/zitcd alif : ampa, then] ini, this; ana, 
what?; ta'<(*< high thing; baba\ low thing. 

Alif of prolongation : dan, road; da, bring. 

No. 4. ^ ta (t). 

§ 21). Power. — The Arabic pronunciation of this letter is 

somewhat softer than that of the English t in -"tell" -and for 

that reason the Arabic j^ ta, to be (Explained later, is consi- 
dered to be more nearly the equivalent of the English t. Jn 
Sulu, however, ta is pronounced precisely the same as the Eng- 
lish /in "tell". 

Examples: Tittle, dot; niata, eye; ta' nb, high tide. 

No. 5. Jij tha (th). 

§ :->(). Power.— Tha in Arabic is pronouced like th in "thin". 

The uneducated Sulus, when encountering this character in Ara- 
bic words, pronouce it as s in "so". Educated Sulus, however, 
have acquired the Arabic sounds with more or less accuracy and 
employ these sounds in pronouncing Arabic Avords, even when 
the word is question has become thoroly Suluized and might 
just as properly receive its Sulu pronunciation. These words if 
in common use, nevertheless, frequently come to be spelled as 

pronounced and J^j tha gives place to y> sin. 
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Examples: Arabic Ittnaitt, Morula}/, and T/talathali, Tues- 
day, arc usually pronounced and written huin and Salawt. 

No. 6. v _ j iia («). 

§31. Power. — In pronouncing the ordinary English //, ^Ye 

press the front part of the tongue against the hard palate. In 
pronouncing n, the hroad middle part of the tongue is pressed 
against the high middle part of the hard palate so that a sugges- 
tion of a y sound is developed with the //. It very much resemhles 
French (jn in ayiicun, hut the ;// is not so strongly uttered as 
in Spanish n in xerwr, or as in /// in English "onion". The 
English word "news" exemplifies this sound at the heginningof 

words. The Sulus interchange this letter with \ //>/, which la t - 

ter combination they seem to prefer. (- __j is Malay and Sulu. 

t 
not Arabic. The form of the letter is that invented by the Per- 
sians to express the sound of />. 

Examples: hata\ ■manifest; dnfia or dnnija, world. 

No. 7. ~ jim (j). 

§ 32. Power and Transliteration. — Jn ancient Arabic, this 

character seems to have been pronounced like a in "go". In 
the old abjad (§ 145) arrangement of the Arabic alphabet, jim 
was the third letter, thus corresponding to the (Jreek aamma. 
Later, jim altered in the Arabic spoken dialects and acquired 
the pronunciation of// in "yet", j in "jest", or at in "vision" 
(French j in jour). In Sulu and almost universally in the 
languages which have adopted the Arabic alphabet — Persian, 
Turkish, Afghan, Malay, etc.— jim is pronounced like j in 
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"jest". Persian and Afghan have even devised a special char- 
acter, * ,to indicate the sound of the French j. The sound of jinx 

is, indeed, a compound one, being the sound of si in ' Vision" 
with an initial d, and some scholars, especially the French, 
transliterate it dj. The latter produces such awkward combi- 
nations as hadjdjadj and dja'dja' for hajjaj and ja J ja\ 

Examples: Arabic Jama 1 ah, Friday; usually written Jama- 
'at in Sulu. 

Sulu bujang, maiden; jadi, be. 

No. 8. ^ ha (h). 

C ' 

§ 33. Tower. — Ha is a deep, faucal aspirate having no count- 
erpart in English or Sulu, and is sometimes called a "wheeze". 
In its production the pharynx is constricted, and the post- 
erior pillars of the uvula approximated. The ha is the fricative 
sound which results when air is expelled while the organs are 
in this position. The place of articulation is nearly that of the 
'ain, and ha may almost be said to be the surd sound corres- 
ponding to the sonant 'ain. Ha, together with kha, sad, dad, 
ta, za, Uiin, gjiain and leaf, is called "emphatic" by the Arabs 
since in its pronunciation, the position of the tongue with rela- 
tion to the soft palate, produces a peculiar resonance chamber 
which gives a gutteral sound to the following vowel. Indeed, 
the modification of the vowel sound is, to the majority of Euro- 
peans, the most marked characteristic of these consonants and 
their most easily imitated feature. 

§ 34. The Sulus give this consonant the same sound as ha — 
the English h in "hat". Indeed, many Sulus ignorantly use ha 
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in writing pure Sulu words in which the sound is, of course, ha. 
Ha is frequently final in Arahic and is then douhly difficult for 
Sulus to pronounce. In such cases the latter often give it the 
sound of hamzah, or do not pronounce it at all. 

Examples: Arahic hal, condition; Muhammad, a proper 
name; hairan, astonishment; sah, correct; are usually pronounc- 
ed in Sulu hal, Muhammad, hairan, and sa\ 

No. 9. ~ kha (kh). 

§ 35. Power. — Kha in Arabic i.s almost the equivalent of ch 
in the Scotch "loch". In its utterance, the rear portion of the 
tongue is brought close to the soft palate and thereby is formed 
the resonance chamber which gutteralizes the following vowel, 
as explained in § 33. The sound of kh is foreign to Sulus and 
is pronounced by them as h in "hat", or k in "kink". 

Examples: Arabic Khamh, Thursday, and Shaikh, a title, 
are pronounced Hammis and Shik, or Sik, by the Sulus. 

No. 10. ^ cha (ch). 

<L 

§36. Power. — Cha is the surd corresponding to the sonant 
consonant jim. It has the sound of ch in "church", which is 
really that of sh with initial t, just as that of the Sulu jim— 
English j— is French j with initial d. The character cha is not 
found in Arabic but was invented by the Persians. The sound 
is common in Malay and infrequent in Sulu. Sometimes in the 
latter language, the ch of adopted Malay words is altered to s. 

Examples: hacha\ read; hacha\ vase; chukai, tax; are 
of Malay origin and are often written basa\ kasa 1 , and sukai, in 
Sulu. 
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No, 11. £ dal (d). 

§ 37. Power. — Dal is the English d in "did" somewhat less 

forcibly articulated. The Sulus frequently interchange it with 
lam or ra. In many words, dal when written between two vowels, 
is regularly pronounced ra (r in "roll"). For example, idu\ 
dog; viadayan, good; are usually pronounced mi', and maraymi. 
In phrases, even final dal before the initial vowel of a follow- 
ing word, is often pronounced ra, as magtagad aku, I wait, pro- 
nounced magtagarabu. 

The student may sometimes be puzzled whether to use dal 
or ra in writing a given word in which the r sound is heard. 
The rule is to use dal provided the d sound is preserved in any 
form of the word* at any time. Thus, dal should also be used as the 
final consonant of the stem of bay ad, pay, because it is so pro- 
nounced when final, altho in the derivative forms in which the 
d<d comes between two vowels it is almost invariably pronounced 
ra. For example: bay adan, paid; bay adun, will be paid; bayadi, 
pay! (imp.); should always be written in the Sulu -Arabic script 
with 'dal and in the transliteration with d, altho usually pro- 
nounced bayaran, bayarun, and bayari. Dal should also be writ- 
ten in bad ting, name of the Sulu knife, because it is sometimes so 
pronounced, or at least was sometimes so pronounced when the 
written form of the word became fixed, tho at present the almost 
universal pronunciation is barn fig. This procedure makes the 
r sound of dal a varient of pronunciation, not of writing, and 
that is as it should be. 

No. 12. \> dhal(dh). 
§ 38. Power. — The Arabic tljml is the English sonant th in 
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"that". It is foreign to the Sulus who pronounce it variously 
asjin "jest", n in "nut", or s in "so". 

Examples: Arabic Dhn 1-Karmin, He of the Two Horn* 
(Alexander the Great); Dhn l-hijjah, the twelfth month of the 
Muhammadan year; idhin, permission; usually pronounced and 
sometimes written Julkarnahi , NulhajjV , and ijin, or(rarely) isin. 

No. 13. » ra (r). 

§39. Power.— The Arabic ra is the English r in "roll", 
strongly pronounced. The Sulu ra is less distinctly articulated 
and frequently interchanges with dal (§ 37), or lam. 
Example: ra'ayat, or la'ayat, (common) people. 

No. 14. \ zai (z). 

§ 40. Power. — The Arabic zai is pronounced like z in ' 'zone" . 
This sound does not exist in Sulu and zai is pronounced by the 
Sulus as j in "jest", or * in "so". 

Examples: Arabic hamzah, explained above (§§ 19-24) ; Zu- 
baidah, a girl's name; usually pronounced a)nja\ and Jubaida 
(Jubaira), or Subaida (iSubaira). 

Note: This letter should in strictness be called za. It is 
called zai the better to distinguish it from za (No. 20). 

No. 15. y, sin (s). 

§41. Power. — -In both Arabic and Sulu, sin is invariably 
pronounced like s in "so"— it never has the sound of s in "is". 

No. 16. i\ shin (s/i). 

§ 42. Power. — In Arabic, shin is pronounced as sh in ' 'she". 
This sound does not ordinarily exist in Sulu and the Sulus pro- 
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nounee it as a in "so". Sometimes, indeed, they use shin inter- 
changeably with sin to represent the sound of s in u so". But 
sometimes also this sound, when occurring in Arabic words, is 
correctly pronounced. 

Examples: Arabic Shauwal, tenth month of the Muham- 
madan year; Shaikh, a title; are usually pronounced and written 
Sawal, and Sik } in Sulu. 

No. 17. ^ sad (s). 

§ 43. Power. — The Arabic sound of md is that of a surd, lin- 

gual, fricative consonant. Jt is sometimes described as "broad s", 
and has no counterpart in English or Sulu. To pronounce sad, the 
tongue is .drawn somewhat farther back than in pronouncing 
the ordinary .s, the opening between the tip of the tongue and 
the hard palate being thereby broadened laterally, and at the 
same time the tract of the tongue in close proximity to the hard 
palate is lengthened from front to rear. The utterance is force- 
ful while at its close, the rear portion of the tongue is approx- 
imated to the soft palate, and the characteristic resonance 
chamber is thereby produced which effects somewhat the sound 
of the following vowel. The Sulus give sad the sound of s in 
so . 

Example: Arabic waslah, an orthographical sign, is pro- 
nounced wasla by the Sulus. 

No. 18. X dad (d). 

§ 44. Power. — This consonantal sound is one of the most elu- 

sive in Arabic. It is said to be peculiar to that language and the 
Arabs sometimes refer to themselves as the * '(M-pronouncing 
people". It is a sonant, lingual, fricative consonant, sometimes 
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called "broad d", and has no counterpart in English or Sulu. 
To pronounce it, the tongue lies close to the gum of the upper 
incisors, while the air finds an exit on both sides of the back of 
the tongue against the forward molar teeth, between which and 
the tongue the friction takes place. The fact that this escape of 
air occurs in about the same place as in pronouncing /, has lead 
the Malays and Sulus to confuse dad and lam. At the conclusion 
of pronunciation, the tongue is lowered and thickened produc- 
ing a characteristic resonance chamber. Difficulty of pronuncia- 
tion has caused dad to become greatly slighted and corrupted in 
some modern Arabic dialects". The Sulus give this letter the 
sound of din "did", bin "bed", bw .in "subway", or /in "lad". 
Examples: Arabic dantmah, name of the u vowel, is pro- 
nounced damma; dad, name of this letter, is, in repeating the 
alphabet, frequently pronounced bad, or bwad; Ramadan, the 
ninth month of the Muhammadan year, is usually pronounced 
by the Sulus, and indeed written, Lamalan. 

No. 10. \g> ta (t). 

% 45. Power. — This is, in Arabic, a surd, lingual, explosive 
consonant sometimes called "broad /", and has no counterpart 
in English or Sulu, altho it is said to resemble English t more 
than does Arabic ta. To pronounce fa, the tongue is moved far- 
ther backward than for ordinary t, the tip is thickened, the point 
of contact with the hard palate is both broadened and lengthened 
from front to rear, and the pronunciation is forceful. When the 
utterance of the consonant is complete the tongue is thickened 
behind, giving the characteristic resonance chamber. The Sulus 
pronounce ta as common t in "tell' '. 
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Examples: Arabic Tahir, a proper name ; Sultan, a title; 
are pronounced Tahir and Sultan by the Sulus. 

No. 20. ]^ za(z) 

§ 4G. Power. — In Arabic, za is a sonant, lingual, fricative 

consonant sometimes called "broad z' '. It has no counterpart in 
English or Sulu. The point of contact of the tip of the tongue 
with the hard palate is farther back than in pronouncing zai y and 
the tip of the tongue itself is thickened, while, the tract of the 
tongue approximated to the hard palate is broader and longer 
than in pronouncing zai. When the pronunciation is terminated, 
the back of the tongue is thickened as in the other emphatic con- 
sonants (§33). The Sulus pronounce za as / in "lad", or s in "so". 
Examples: Arabic zuhr, noon; hafiz, guardian; are usual- 
ly pronounced and written luhul and hafis by the Sulus. 

No. 21. c, 'ain ('). 

§ 47. Power. — The Arabic "ain is the Hebrew ain, but has no 

counterpart in English or Sulu. In Arabic, it is a sonant, faucal, 
fricative consonant formed by a compression of the larynx at the 
same time that the tongue is crowded back as far as possible and 
the fauces constricted. It is the throat sound having the deepest 
possible articulation and is sometimes considered to be the so- 
nant equivalent of the surd ha. The back of the tongue and the 
fauces partially obstruct the passage of the breath. 'Ain is some^ 
times coupled with initial hamzah, the two being pronounced to- 
gether. Indeed, some investigators assert that 'ain is an "exag- 
gemted. hamzah". This is not strictly true, however, since tho 
'ain and hamzah may sound similarly, they are in reality of dis- 
tinct origin, the hamzah being produced by the explosive burst- 
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ing of the breath thru the closed vocal chords, and the '(tin by 
the partial obstruction of the breath by the compressed larynx, 
the fauces, and the back part of the tongue. 'Ain is easily pro- 
nounced without hamzah, tho it is pronounced by the Sulus as 
hamzah only. 

Examples: Arabic 'Arab, Arab; Jum'ah, Friday; are pro- 
nounced Arab and Juma'at by the Sulus. 

No. 22. c, gh_ain(gh); ga (g). 

§ 48. Transliteration. — (ihain is transliterated <///. when used 

in Arabic words, but by g in Sulu words. When the Arabic al- 
phabet was applied to the writing of Sulu, no letter was found 
to represent the sound of g in "go' ', as this sound does not exist 
in classical Arabic. On the other hand, the sound of the gJiain 
does not exist in Sulu, and therefore, very naturally, the char- 
acter ghain was called ga, and adopted to represent the closely 
related g sound in Sulu. Some Sulus call this letter again. 
% 49. Power. — The Arabic consonant, ghain is a sonant, ve- 
lar, fricative consonant having no counterpart in English or 
Sulu. It is produced by forcing the tongue far back against the 
soft palate and the uvula, the latter being slightly trilled as the 
breath is forced out thru the vibrating vocal chords. The result is 
a sound somewhat similar to that produced by gargling the 
throat. Ghain is another of the "emphatic" consonants. The 
Sulus cannot give ghain its proper sound, and therefore pro- 
nounce it as g in "go" in Arabic words, while in Sulu words 
it is, of course, regularly used to express the latter sound. 

Example: Arabic ghalam, boy, used by the Sulus as a pro- 
per name and pronounced by them Gidam. 
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No. 2.'>. e, nya (tig). 

% 50. Tratiditeratiou. — The digraph ny has been selected to 

transliterate this sound because simple ng is so frequently 
given another sound, namely, that of ngg, as in "finger", or 
"prolongation' 1 in which the nasal tig is followed by a hard g 
sound. The g used by some scholars is excellent as being a sim- 
ple character, tho available in few fonts of type- On the other 
hand, ng is commonly confounded with w, and ny } being a 
modification of the n, is the preferable transliteration according 
to the principles set forth elsewhere herein (§§8, 9, and 54). 
§51. Potrer. — The character nga has the sound of ng in 

"sing". H occurs in Sulu at the beginning of words and this, 
like final //, is at first difficult for English-speaking people. The 
nga is Malay and Sulu, not Arabic. 

Examples: ngan, name; banya, fruit; tabany, aid. 

No. 24. ^J fa (/); pa (p). 

§ 52. Transliteration. — In Arabic words this consonant is 

transliterated by / and in Sulu words by p. As in the case of 
yhain, when the Arabic alphabet was adopted the Sulus found 
therein no character to represent their p sound, and on the other 
hand, having in Sulu no /sound, they naturally employed the 
Arabic character fa to represent the closely related p sound. 
§ 53. Power. — The Arabic sound of this consonant is that of 

/' in "fan 1 '. The Sulus pronounce fa as p in "pay", in Sulu 
words and ordinarily so in Arabic words as well. But the /sound 
is comparatively easy to pronounce, and it is heard correctly 
uttered with increasing frequency in Arabic and English words 
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adopted into Sulu. The Malays employ another character, ^ . 
for the p sound, and so are not forced to adopt the confusing ex- 
pedient of employing ^3 for both / and p. It is to be regretted 



& 



that ^ has not been adopted into Sulu. 

Example: Arabic fasal, section, is pronounced ptasal bv 
the Sulus, tho, of course, the initial consonant is the same char- 
acter in both cases. 

No. 25. J kaf (k). 

§ 54. Transliteration. — Some scholars transliterate this con- 
sonant by q, a Roman letter not otherwise used in transliterat- 
ing the Arabic script. This obviates the necessity of forming a 
new Roman character, k, but such advantage is more than off- 
set by the difficulty in the use of Arabic or Sulu dictionaries 
written in Roman letters, when q is employed to represent the 
kaf sound. Kaf is pronounced by most Sulus, as well as by most 
English-speaking people, precisely as kaf and the two letters 
are confused and interchanged in writing. When, therefore, 
-the student hears a k sound, he is uncertain whether kaf or kaf 
is intended and is in doubt whether to look under k or q. This 
uncertainty in the use of the dictionary written with Roman 
characters is avoided by adopting k for kaf, and arranging words 
containing k and k as tho these two characters were one and the 
same letter of the alphabet. All else being equal, k is, of course, 
given precedence over k (see index for exemplification). 

This same argument is a powerful one in favor of using the 
Roman d and modifications thereof for the transliteration of the 
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d sounds of the Sulu- Arabic alphabet, dal, dhal, and dad; k for 
lcaf y leaf and Ma; s for sin, shin and sad; h for ha and ha; z 
for zai and za; and so forth (see §§ 8 and 9). 
§ 55. Power. — This consonant has a thick, clicking k sound 
not found in English or Sulu. To produce it, the tongue is drawn 
far back and the primary interruption takes place between the 
back of the tongue and the soft palate, while for kaf (English k) 
the interruption takes place between the tongue and the hard 
palate farther forward. The drawing back of the tongue in pro- 
nouncing the kaf also effects the resonance chamber of the fol- 
lowing vowel. The Sulus cannot pronounce this consonant and 
invariably give it the same power as that of kaf The Malays 
confuse final kaf with hamzah. 

Example: Arabic Kur'ari, Koran, is pronounced Kur'an 
by the Sulus. 

No. 27. \ lam (I). 

§ 56. Before certain consonants, the lam of the Arabic de- 
finite article is not pronounced and is not transliterated (see § 
97, note 3). 

No. 30 * ha (h). 

§ 57. Power. — Ha in Arabic is frequently final and in this 

position it is difficult for an English-speaking person to pro- 
nounce. A little conscious effort, however, will enable the stu- 
dent to pronounce h at the end, as well as at the beginning, of 
a word. In rapid pronunciation, final ha is usually slighted, or 
omitted entirely by the Sulus, and rarely seems to be final in 
pure Sulu words, tho h sometimes appears at the end of a stem 
when certain suffixes are added. 
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Examples: buhat, lift; Uvya*, <ra«h ; da, briny; dalm, briny 
( imperative ) ; dahwt , V« brouyh t. 

■ Note: In Arabic, ha final in an outline, when surmount- 
ed by two dots ( J ) is used as a grammatical termination, 

and is then pronounced like ta, jj . But it is wrong to 
use this form in Suluized, or pure Sulii words, which should 
use ^j , only, for the t sound. Such dotted form is , never- 
theless, often incorrectly preserved in Sulu as the final letter 
of adopted Arabic words, and in such cases is usually pro- 
nounced like ^j , and transliterated /. The Arabic word 
mrah, chapter, in Sulu pronounced ah rat and meaning writr, 
is an example of a word often preserving J in Sulu. When. 

however, words of this ending are transliterated directly into 
English from the .Arabic, the rule followed in this work is 
to transliterate with h, thus indicating the Arabic pronun- 
ciation (and in strictness, the spelling, also) of the word 
when in pause (Wr. Ar. Gram, ii, § 226 and Kern. a.). The 
Arabic names of the vowel signs, dannnah, fathah and hixrah, 
are examples of the latter rule. 

No. -U. van (tt>; n; macron of //; nothing). 

§58. Transliteration. — Wan is transliterated //• when given 

its proper sound, that is, except when used to form a diphthong 
after hata'as (fathah) as an; to prolong the sound of dapan 
(dammah); or as a prop for the hamzah. When used to form a. 
diphthong. after hata'at? (fathah), it is transliterated u. When 
used to prolong, the sound of dapan (dammah), it is transliterat- 
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ed by the macron of n. When used as a prop for the hamzah, it is 
not transliterated. The rules for writing the hamzah (§§ 69-72) 
will enable the student to determine in what cases wan should 
he used as a prop for the hamzah. 

§ 59. Power. — Wan, (dif and ya, have two distinct secondary 

uses, one to prolong a vowel sound, and the other to serve as a 
prop for the hamzah. Wait and ya have, in addition, their proper 
sounds which alifhixs lost (§ 26) and are, furthermore, used to 
express the second vowel in the only4^;opure diphthongs of the 
Sulu and Arabic languages, an and ai. The proper consonantal 
sound of wan is that of w in "we", and is heard when it is fol- 
lowed by a vowel. The diphthong formed by hata'as (fathah) 
and following -wan, is pronounced as ow in "how". When fol- 
lowing the vowel dapan (dammah), it has no other effect than 
that of prolonging the short sound of this vowel — usually that 
of // in "full" — to that of // in, "rule". Owing to this loss of 
identity when used as a letter of prolongation, wau, like alif 
and ya, is called a "weak" letter. When used as prop for the 
hamzah, /ran has no sound whatever. The power of wan is the 
same in Sulu as in Arabic. 

Examples: wain, right; dnwa, two; ikan, you; ta J n, per- 
son. 

No. :>2. (^5(^5) y«> (//; >>' macron of i; nothing.) 

^ (H). Transliteration. — Ya is transliterated y when it has its 

proper sound, that is, except when used to form a diphthong 
after hata'a* (fathah) as ai; to prolong the sound of the vow T el 
hababa' (Icasrah) ; or as a prop for the hamzah. When used to 
form a diphthong after hata'as (fathah), it is transliterated t. 
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Wlien used to prolong the sound of hababa (laisrah), its trans- 
literation appears only as the macron of 7. When used as a prop 
for hamzah, it is not transliterated. The rules for writing hamzah 
(§§ 69-72) will determine whether aiif, wan, or ya should he 
used as the prop in each particular case. 

§ 61. Power. — -The proper consonantal sound of ya is that 
of y in "yet", and is heard when ya is followed by a vowel. 
The diphthong formed by hata'as (fathah) and a following ya, 
is pronounced as ai in "aisle' \ When used to prolong the vowel 
hababa' (kasrah), it merely lengthens the short sound of this 
vowel from that of 7 in "it" (usually ) to that of 7 in "ma- 
chine". This loss of identity when used as a letter of prolonga- 
tion, causes ya, like alif and wan, to be classed as a ''weak'' 
letter. When used as a prop for the hamzah, it has no sound 
whatsoever. The power of ya is the same in Sulu as in Arabic. 
Examples: yan, that; layag, sail; bisbii, harry; gVtnng, 
middle; pi, choose. 

No. 33. y Uinudif (I; la). 

§ 62. Transliteration. — When the alif is of prolongation then 
the transliteration for this consonantal digraph is la. When the 
alif is used as a prop for the hamzah, the transliteration is /. 
§ 63. Power. — LanialifiH really not a separate character but 
a combination of lam. and alif. written together, and requires lit- 
tle explanation. Alif may in this combination, as elsewhere, be 
an alif of prolongation, or a prop for hamzah, both these uses 
having already been explained (§§26,27). 

Examples, alif of prolongation: lagV , rather; pad, palm. 
Hamzated alif; Wang, loir tide; hula', village. 



Chapter IV 

Writing of Hamzah. 

§ 64. The learner must know the rules governing the writ- 

ing of hamzah before he can understand the writing of the vow- 
els and certain consonants. The writing of the hamzah should, 
therefore, he carefully studied in conjunction with the writing 
of the vowels. The vowel signs (Japan (dammah) and hata'as 
(f nth ah) j are written above, and hababa* (kasraJi) below, the 
consonant after which they are pronounced. In the following 
table, the dash to which the signs are written represents any 
consonant (except hamzah); but when it bears the hamzah, it 
represents alij\ wav, o\\ya, only. Which one of these three to 
select, is explained in the rules for writing the hamzah (§§ 69- 
72). Allf is used in place of the dash in positions which require 
//./// invariably. Altho, in Sulu, initial hamzah is not written, in 
voweled Arabic it is regularly written between the vowel and 
the alif. The table shows the Sulu practice. For the purposes 
of comparison, the writing of the vowels after consonants other 
than' hamzah is included in the tible, but it must be borne in 
mind that this table does not contain a complete exposition of 
the writing of hamzah. For writing the latter without prop and 
other peculiarities, see the rules for writing the hamzah above 
referred to. For rare variations in power of vowels in Sulu, see 
explanation in text, §§ 78, 81, 84, and for diphthongs, see 
§§ 132-143. 
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hninzah ( ' ; nothing). 

$ (>r>. The form of hamzah ( * ) is that of 'a/// c. without 

the final stroke, Ilmiizuh never alters* its form and is usually 
written above one of the weak consonants, \ <ilif, mm, or 

iC i/d, which serves as its prop. 

Examples: 9 j>n\ ishunl ; \j na\ expletive; iC ^ tli\ not.. 

Various exceptions to the ahove rule regarding the position 

of /w//o///'\vill be explained helow. 

§ (>(>. ' Tin* vowel which follows lunnzuh is written with it to 
the same prop, hut to the Immznh only, when the latter stands 
alone without prop. 

Examples: ^ lmhn % i % ironmn: *J tiin, /taxon; \^ 

v 
\h\\{, laj : i\\*\^ xo'nit. final. 

§ (>7. If no vowel follows hmnzalt, it must always in Sulu he 

o 

followed by paUil ( ) to denote the absence of a vowed sound 

as in examples given in § (Jo. Hamzuli and preceding vowel 
cannot be written to the same consonant, hmnzah in such eases 
requiring its separate prop except, of course, in those special 
cases when written ^without prop (§ 72, n.). 

Examples: \)£ l)atu\ a title; \j^ hata\ child; •£ 
puti\ white. 
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§ 68. As explained above, the three weak consonants, \alif. 



« 



cm, atld iC yet, and those only, can servo as props for faun- 

zah. These three consonants are closely related in power and 
use, to the vowels, hataas, dapan, and habaha\ respectively, 
and when a weak letter is employed because of its relationship 
to the vowel, the weak letter is said to fc 'conform" to the vowel. 
Indeed, as will be explained later, the forms of the vowed sighs 
seem to be derived from the related consonants (§§ 79, 82, 85). 

In Sulu when ^C ya is used as prop for the laanzah, it is always 

written without the two subscript dots; but in other cases the two 
dots are almost invariably added. In Arabic, however, the use 
of the two dots with final ya is optional in all cases, whatever 
the function of ya, tho except when final, the two dots are usual- 
ly employed (Wr. Ar, Gram. p. 4, foot-note)- \ alif and 

wan do not change form because 4 of being used as props for haui- 
zah. The principal difficulty in writing hamzah is that of deter- 
mining which of the three props, if any, to use in any particular 
case. The following rules are designed to make this point clear 
as regards Sulu practice. Some peculiarities of Arabic are also 
noted but for full explanations, see* an Arabic grammar. 

Huh-* for Writiiaj HamzaJi. 

§ t>9. Rvlk I. When hauizah is initial, it is omitted in 

Sulu, the accompanying vowel being written directly to alif. 
In vowolod Arabic, however, the hamzah is always written be- 
tween the accompanying vowel and the alif. 



§ 69 J 
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Examples: Arabic ^ \ a.vm<1v, black (nom. ease); 
£. \ vlrhtun, a sister (nom. case);. f # %\ .in, if. 



> 1 • f* \ 

Sulu * \ rrm//, mine; L ^ \ uhih, to open; 



• \\ /7>a», frith. 



ui 



Note 1. The hawzah may also be omitted in Sulu when 
medial if, when expressed, it would be written to alifix* prop 
and followed by Iraki* as. 



© <^ 



Examples : jj \ or jj \^ ha air, seek; ^\ A or ^ \^ 

• « 

But in the text of this work, Inmzah will regularly be writ- 
ten in such optional cases. 

Note 2. When, in voweled Arabic, initial Jmmzah is 
followed by fathah or <la/mmah, both ha.mzah and vowel sign 
are written above the a/?/. When initial lannzah is followed 
by Iras rah, both are written below a///*. In all these cases 
the hamzah is written between the vowel sign and the ,alif. 
For examples, see above. 

Note 3. In voAveh (1 Arabic, the* initial hamzah, as stat- 
ed, is always written except when elidable under certain con- 
ditions. To indicate that such hamzah is subject to elision, it 
is not written, the vowed being written directly to alif. 

Examples: N \ A \ nihrfnrf, prolmirj! (imp.); \\ al, the; 



vonl? 

© > -* 



\ istmtn, name (nom. case); the* first vowel of these 



words being sometimes elided as in the Arabic sentence 



$lX a » V& ^ ( ^ a /m ' m '> h (J Mt'My prolong. 

Note 4. • Neither is the harnzah usually written) in either 
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Arabic or tfulu, when mnddoh is employed to express Innnzoh 
followed by long fathah (§ 75), Innnzoh being then implied 
in the ivoddoh (§ 102). 

Kxamples: Arabic >^\ Adonun .\dani, (noni. case); 

Sulu c. \ <ill'i* wt- *''.'/• 

§ 70. Ri t lk II. When Innnzoh occurs between two vowels, 

its prop must conform to the following vowed except when the 
latter is hataa*. When the following vowel is hato'os, the prop 
must conform to the preceding vowel. Tin 4 following examples 
show all possible arrangements of short vowels which may be 
separated by hainzah: 

/j\^ /m'wn, stem; c, * v du'ny, conquer; c, M H't f (h )*t'<dc: 
y?t£ pn'(ts, sated; ^ \^ not'ox, old; *J Ji3 pud i 'on, market; 

yj^JjhCitn pry: • c^J£ p^iU bitterness; .* ^di* in, trhere? 

Note 1. Long vowels do not frequently occur in Sulu 
in connection with houizoh. When the first vowed is short 
and the second long, the homzoh is usually written to con- 
form to Rule II except when it is implied in the mnddoh 
(8 102). 

Examples: A * \ /ih'-hh, >/(*: i^o b^iff, a'cparfinr: 

c. O k'l'dyi, act, mi/lny. 

When, however, the first vowel is long (including diph- 
thongs) and the second is short, the hanmlh is usually writ- 
ten without prop to the left of the \ or . of prolongation 
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( or . used as final clement of diphthong, which continues to 
hear patai). But if such letter of prolongation or final ele- 
ment of diphthong he (_£. the hain.zah is usually in Sulu writ- 
ten according to Rule II. 
Examples: *\5 ka\yet! (imp); Cj* Z tan an, kept 

o o 

(in a place); but /j\^5 pi'nn, chosen (ef. Wr. Ar. Oram. 

§ 17, />.) • 

Note 2. As will be observed, there seems to be repug- 
nance to writing alif as prop of Innnzah in the middle of a 
word, alif being so used only when the liamzali is both pre- 
ceded and followed by liata'ax. 

Note o. When the prefixed Sulu prepositions 9 pa-, 

t<>; fa ha- y in, at, on; and the particle ^ ///-, prefixed to 

names of persons, are joined to words having initial hamzah, 
the spelling is not altered, the alif being left as the prop of 
the originally initial hainzah or maddah. 






Examples: \jj^ \$ pa' axtami , to the pahtce ; { jj^ \j^h(C Ahad, 
oh. Sunday; Juj>* ub h i:\lh ma.d, Ahnuid (proper name); 
i\ aSwA.9 pa'ixknl, to school; >\\cb hiWdam, Adam. 



Note 4. ( )ther prefixes of the language, however, ver- 
bal, nominal and adjectival, are not written as set forth in 
n. .*>, but their final consonants should coalesce with the 
consonantal outline of the word to which they are prefixed. 
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The initial hamzah of such word, if preserved, then becomes 
medial and conforms to the ordinary rules for writing medial 
hamzah. The only difficulty which arises in applying these* 
prefixes, is in determining when the hamzah should be pre- 
served and when dropped, in joining the prefix to stems 
having initial hamzah — stems which in the Roman script 
begin with vowels. The rule is, all prefixes ending in 

a, \ a, ?, or ^ r/ y preserve the following initial 

hamzah. After all other prefixes, the hamzah is dropped. 
The prefix ^ hi- (verbal) is entirely distinct in use from 

the prefix ^ ///- used with proper names, which latter al- 
so preserves initial hamzah which is written as explained in 
n. 2. t -i- is really an infix inserted in a word immediate- 

ly before the first vowel, thus; t^ } bntang, place; 4x hi- 

y ii tang, having been placed : jj \ utnd, cut; \^\ iyntml, 

furring been cut. In the Sulu-Arabic script its character as 
an infix is always apparent, since it is always preceded in a 
word, either by hamzah or other consonant of the stem. But 
with stems having initial hamzah (vowel stems in Roman 
script), it appear* in the Roman script to be a prefix and is 
therefore included in the subjoined list of prefixes. Bein# 
therefore inserted after an initial hamzah, the latter is al- 
ways preserved, but ^ ya is developed before a following 

> / 

, , «» or , . .«■, while the ( ^ -i- is absorbed in a follow- 

6 

m 8 ^ * to form ^ f; or this infix may, in the Sulu- 
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> 
Arabic script, he considered to be ^ -///-. -n,m- 

and ^ ^ -im- are also infixes inserted immediately before 

the first vowel, and those also, in hamzah stems, appear in 

> 
Koman script to be prefixes. -11111- and -*/>i- 

produce no further changes whatsoever in the stem. Prefixes 
ending* £, %"> when coming before initial hamzah, simp- 
ly cause the latter to he dropped without change. When 
^ iiga comes hefore ^ k- or £, g- stems, the } h- or £ 

g- is dropped. The prefix A may be verbal or may indicate 
an adjective and, as stated, preserves the hamzah; the pre- 
fixes ^ mam-, • nam-, and 3 pain-, are applied only to 

stems having initial 9 /)-, or , />-, which letters are then 

« 

dropped; the prefixes ^ A man-, ^ )m//-, and ^5 pan-, are 

aj)plied only to stems beginning with v </-, ^ .$-, and * 

/-, in which cases ^ *-, and * ^ are regularly dropped, and^ 

</- frequently so; ^ A mill- is an old form preserved in only 

a few stems; \ % ta-, £ fag-, and j£ taga-, are used only 
with nouns and words used as nouns. 
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Note f>. Below is given a list of the principal simple 
Sulu prefixes (excepting the three explained in n. 3), with 
illustrations showing how they should be combined with 
stems of various kinds. Stems having initial hamzah are given 
whenever such steins are used with the prefix in question. It 
is not feasible to give translations of the prefixes, or the com- 
binations of prefix and stem, since this would involve the 
intricacies of grammar and would extend beyond the pur- 
view of this work. Besides the simple prefixes hero given, 
a multitude of others may be formed by compounding those," 

thus: A ma- and ^ ka-, compound to form y^ nut lea-, and 
the latter compounds with ^3 paq- to form £j£x^ makapaip: 

k ///-(verbal) compounds with 3 pa-, ^ h\~, and ^ 
l><t(l-< to form ^ hipa-* yj^ hi ha-, and ^j^ hipaq-; 
-/- is inserted in \ lea-, M nul -, u '""«>'-« 3 /w- ? *i 
y^f/"' ^3 patn-, etc., to form ^ ^'7/'*"' -*a »"7/"~> ^m 

miyau-, ^ piija-, ^3 pt!/<tq-, ^3 y>///^////- ? etc. But com- 

pounded prefixes need not be included in the present list 
since, as long as their final letter is unaltered, the manner 
of joining to the following word is likewise unaltered. As to 
the compound prefixes themselves, since none begins or 
ends with hamzah, the problem of medial hamzah within 
such compounds, does not present itself. 

Note (>. It should be noted that the forms given below 
are written as they are properly pronounced. But hefe, as 
elsewhere, hamzah (medial, or final) may be slurred in rapid 
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pronunciation (§ 19). Also, the prefixes may even be found 
written as independent words, hut this is incorrect since they 
are true inseparable parts of the word, both in meaning and 
in pronunciation. Apart from another stem, they have no 
significance. 



Prefix 



0>l "~ JJ \ "'" (/ > 



(verbal) 



J^ 



• > 



r 

( infix ) ^^ 



Stem Meaning 

cut 

follow 

drink 



£. \ "</'«', 



\ warn , 



cut 



j& 



p. \ agad, follow 



• > 



-im- 
(infix) 



\\ itung, count 



t^fc hinang, do 

Cr 

o » 

jj \ utud, cut 



• >, 



\ (llUil, 



see 



o > 



\ itung, count 



<f hi- 






cut 



follow 



Combined form 
• > 



^> 



hi' utud 



JJUb Iri'agwl 



o > 



•^ hi'inum 

Ju>\ iyntud 

c ^ ^ 

JJv\ iyagad 

4x>\ itung 

i Cv 

j^jb hinang 

c >' 

L )j^\ imatud 

*- \ imitung 



j£ ^ ha' agad 



ka'utud 
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Prefix , 


Stern 


Meaning 


Combined form 


« w- 


• > 


itung, 
ulan, 


count 
rain 




ka' itung 
mulan 




^ ^ 


agwlj 


folio tr 




mag ad 


M ma- 


« » 


ininn , 
nbus. 


drink 
finish 




milium 
ma'ubns 




* 


abut, 


arrive 


• 


ma? abut 


s' 


• > 


itung, 
utud, 


count 
cut 


/ • ^ 


hi a* itung 
mag'vtud 



• ^ 4* 



JiC \ (l( J a({ < follow j£ \j^ inag'agad 



mag } inum 



^ \ \ inum, drink < 

mam- -j put a a, wrap *»*+-* mamutus 

\^J balauja , xpeml x£r*-* mamalanja 1 

.,U- bintul, swell ' 12l^ mammtul 



«• 7Mft? '" .. / Sw »m^»*. mrf $CL* manukai 
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Prefix Stem Meaning Combined form 

NJ /a/my/, r«6 £^ A manakau 

*>£ dayau, good *>Jd* tnandayau 

* \ . .A 

v \ cm/m, complain jj^, mangadu 



mang- ^ \ MjpV, moc/r \j0* mangujju 1 



• u* % XI 



* 1 * * 

• >^ * \" 

\£^ jhifcti, * .scra/c/i \^4 A wangatul 

\j£^ Hto', . /oofc \x^ manglta' 



• > *> 



\ \L gulgul, embrace V^li* mangidgul 

> • 

u mm- J5^\ ""''', go back {$ y^ mitmwV 

•• • 

: • \ 7gf, </o away juU ™ ini 

\ na- > \ ubiis, finish .~Aj na'ubm 

\ abut, reach c-av na'abut 
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Prefix Stem Meaning Combined form 



e e 



• \ ig, go away iJj na'ig 






o » 



vani- 



*o " rt? '" 



o J o 



•\ wmwj, </m*/V ^.uii uag'inmn 



o » 



/ 



-J putux, wrap l ^^> >""""<"* 

\^> balaiij«\ upend \jff^ naniaUiiija 



nanulcai 



<^ xnhti, ' rent ^\ 

<J fakaii, rob Sj % tianahur 



•^ S ** 



n, iiaifuH, good yj^ nandayav 

' • * > • & r 

^\ ar/w, complain j£> uangadn 

•^.\ ^'> "*°^ ^* mingijjV 
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Prefix 


St( 


Mil 


Meaning 


Combined form 




• 


Irabu t. 


pinch 


■ % 


nangubnt 




#• 


katul, 


scratch 


;^ 


nangatvl 




1^ 


klta\ 


look 




nangita ' 




o > 


guhja1 % 


embrace 




nangulyul 






atml, 


cut 




pa'utuif 


A 




a gad, 


follow 




pa'agad 


^ 

ii /'".'/- 


CI- 


itaiig, 
iitnd, 


* 

COH lit 

cat 




pa' Hung 
pag J uttid 






agad, 


follow 




pag J agad 


^ 


el 


i tit fig, 


count 


• Jo ^ 


pag Htung 


^ fKUlt- 


• 


putnx, 


wrap 


C^*- 3 


pamutus 




;--.<- 

uv 

% 


hahuij(i\ 


spend 




pamalanja ' 






biati\ 


wrestle 




pamintV 






5fc 






* 


I § M 


lVefrx 


Stem 


Moaning 


Combined form 


. 


^J 


talcmi, 


rob 


Xjr^ pnnnlcnn 






<la<jaL 


M'1t 


~ZmJJ} pniKUjnt 


'/ 




ijooil 
mock 


c or*; • 






adn, 


complain- 


/ 

jj^ pangaihi 






W r < 


mock 


-5-* i>aiigijji', 






Iciilmt, 


pinch 


)>' 

• 




S 


katul, 


scratch 


yy^ 

\xjt3 pan gat »d 






kito\ 


look 


\jj£ pangita 1 






(julgnl, 


emhrnce 


\^j& patignUjul 




7\ 


■maul, 


meat 


> ' 
\p\^ ta'vmul 






alien, 


wacc 


. \*\z ta'alim 




o > 


ipaVj 


tooth 


* "" 
. i^\; ta'ipun 



} > > °^ 

iCtag- \^\_ nnu-vva, anything f ^>y& tag' uuu-unu 
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Prefix Stc 


3in 


Meaning 


Com hi i km 1 form 


o ^ 






© ^ffi ^ 


, 


4\ 


(Utah-, 


child 


^w 


fr wy \iw-afc 


1 


1 




o ;o o ^ 




c>-: 


ijnm, 


.sfcl/v 




tag' (pun 


| 




' ... . '■ 


/ ^^ 


! 


iC to*!*- Jo \ 


unud, 


meat 


lA> 4*l> 


/af/a 'unnd 


• y^ 






o yi^^ 




,. ^ 


alun, 


trace 


ju 


taga'alnn 


* y 




<* 


> ^<< 




' ^ 


i))un y 


/OO*// '~ 




taga'ipun 


> o» 




_> ' 


• yy y 




(infix)** * 


ntud\ 


cut 


y^Xjk 1 


nmntiid. 


1 






• 




^; 


agad, 


foliate 


JJt* \ 


n mag ad 


e > 






• > > 






itnny, 


count ' 




nmikeng 



§ 7K Rule Ml. When hamzah occurs in Sulu between a 

vowel and a consonant, its prop must conform to the vowel.) 

o y ° ^' ° ^« -^ 

Examples: Jj \i^ ma<fnttul, cut; Jj \j^ mag\inad r 

*'"''♦/.• i&*i pagitnng, count; J\* • fn' I hi, straight; ,wU 

hi tium<in„ sixty; • f>v >iO kat' man , jijty. 

§" 72. Hulk IV. When haiuzah is final, its prop nuist con- 

form to tin? preceding vowel. 

Examples: j /m\ island; \^ \ a-wa\ father; £ $di\ not. 



C><) I § 72 

Note. When ltamzah is final or followed hy short yowel 
(or tan win) only, after alif, wan, or y<t, used us letters of pro- 
longation, or after iran or ya used as components of diph- 
thongs (§ 132), it is written to the left of such letter of 
prolongation without prop. 

Examples: Arahic ^ \>. j^"< he came; *£\^ % rhia'un, 
(jannent (iiQm. case). 

^ * > 

Sulu »\ //•«', w«A; * - ftt', drin; * « >>f , 



^ o 



i'Ihhw; * £ tnn\ keejt; f *(^J> dai-dai' (§ 1 10), xhortlij: 

s^b ht'ii get! (imp.). 

§ 73. Hamzah in Sulu may occur as initial before any vowel. 

long or short; as final after any vowel, long or short; and as 

medial, hetween any two vowels, whether long or short. But 

it is not often found in Sulu hetween two long vowels, or even 

hetween a long vowel and a short vowel. 

For further information as to the writing of hamzah in 

Arabic — which involves many exceptions and irregularities — the 

student must consult an Arabic grammar. 

Note. In writing hamzah between vowels in Sulu when 
one or both are long, select the prop according to Rule 1 1 
when the first is short; when the first is long or a diph- 
thong, write the hamzah without prop to the left of the weak 
letter of the first vowel, except „that when such weak letter 

is (_£, follow Rule II. * " * 



Chapter V 

Transliteration, Power, and Writing, of Vowels and 
Orthographical Signs. 

§ 74. Then? are three classes of auxiliary signs used in writ- 

ing the Sulu- Arabic script — diacritical, vowel, and orthograph- 
ical. By diacritical signs are understood the dots used, either 

singly, or in groups of two or three ( # * % * t ) ? by which vari- 
ous consonants, otherwise the same, are distinguished from each 
other ("§ 1 14 and Table V). The vowed and orthographical signs 
will be treated here, while the diacritical signs will he explained 
in C-iiArTKU VI. The vowel signs are the signs three in number, 

, bv which the vowels of the script are indicated. 

^^ %^V ^H^ 

The consonants of a word are written first and the vowels added 
later. In Sulu and Malay, the vowel signs are known by the 
term harix, meaning "stroke"', or "point". The orthographical 

signs, r , are nine in number. 

They are written above the consonants (with the exception of 

the third and the last), and serve to determine more accurately 

the spelling and pronunciation of a word, or to abbreviate the 

written won I in some particular. 

Note. In some languages, strokes and other marks, as 
well as dots, are used as diacritical signs. 

Example: Turkish £) » Hounded as g (palatal) in "give". 
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,w V; 



<V ^ 






.5 






3* 



f—l 


r* 


— ^ 




p 1.4 


• "M 


3 


c 


a 




• (— » 


" 


^ 


; — ; 


0) 


i—» 




_ «< 


& 


*4-l 


o 


«* 


^ 




Ph 


c 




• f— 




^ 




_ 



o 






o . 

X » 

cr 

2 fi 






ct 2 



C5 
^ 








c 












r* 








• »— 










/ v 






?H 






-*1 






d 


• 




* f-^ 


jm 






r- 1 










O 


*»— 




K" 


^ 




*"- 






o 


#— 




^N 






i— 1 


s 


« 






• f-H 






tf 


£ 




^■< 


■ n5 




«1 







^ 



^ 
'«** 



o 



t: c 



£ 



.i c 



03 

Si 

6-1 



0) 



<3 



S I 
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G 


X 

o 


O 

*-* 


X 

fr-l 

O 




£ 


O 


"*s 




^ 






r-» 






cS 




C3 


U 


;- 


'"Z3 


*H 


p— i 


<1 


*-* 


^ 




a: 


c 


X 


c 




• ^^ 




• r-^ 


a> 


r~- 


<x> 


(-T-* 


<*H 




a 


^ 


s 


O 


'0) 




x 


X 


X 

3 



- I 



~ e 



X 

3« 



c ^r 



cc 






to 



\ I 



c 

*4 



*n 
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C x > 


CC =3 






X 


;• o 

Cw ^ 




1 | 

*-* 


X 




2PS 




J-H 




X 


P 


^ ^ 
^ ^ 


^H r— I 

<! 9 


<X) Ct5 






c3 

X 

o> , 

5 £ 


C ! 
^ t 
i 
x <~> 

■2 3 




^ X 

C5 O 


* XJ 


^ K% XJ 

r^ XJ X> 

o ^ CC 






x £ 




S •§_ 




C5 ^ l 

x 13 


-3 X 
X 3 






X. j 


1 












1 




w 


w 1 


w' 










1 




a> 


d> 


0) 








.^ 






X 


X 


' CO 




r* 




•^ *u 






c, 3 


W =3 


« s 




"5 


u; 


- -5 


•^ 


•O 










X 


^ 


^ p^ 


•«X 


*i-w 




Cg ^ 


F 5 S 


Cn 








7^ 


5 






<5 a 






x 




'"O 


— 


^ 


ns 






! ' 7*" 




1; 


o 


0J 


a> 




► 


1 w 




X 


cc 


X 


XJ 




2' 


sU ~- 




O 3 


« 3 


V, » 


« p 






** 


"*" f"^ 


■•I 


• : r* 


<1 a 


IB ^ 


3 2h' 

< c 






1 

! 


I 


i 

i 


1 ^ o -s 

~ '•-* vT 




15 






• *-* 


-«o 


i «+-■ 




**-* s 




^ C3 






-O 




1 O 


1 - 
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•^ *42 






g 


X 


! 1 


i 2 
o 

X 


^ X 


^ 


.2 . 






1—4 


! 2 


c3 

' X 

I = 5: 


' X ^l 

i ^ ~ 
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^ S .2 

j.k f-^ wi 

1 ~ •- bQ 

i -1 ^.^ 




c .S 

a, -^ 


-< 

.._ £._. 




W 


^ ^ 


~s 




»*«^ 


1 

"5 P«Jz 




C5 






i 5 

1 4 » 


1 *^ X 1 


1 2 


n «^ ?-^ r-* 


Vi • 




i 


<— 


ct 


i 


j ., bX) 


I • r^i 




*"x 


O 1 




X 






O) .., 


X 

0^ 




■^ ; .2 


^— > 


! * »^ 


i -4-» 


1 ^ 


cd 


?-N 




^ i 




! ■> 


1 ^ C _ 




^ IT 
x ?: 


CC 






)* 


!• » 
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" ) 
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1. 
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1- 


OC 


W* 
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i 
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64 [ § 75 

§ 75. The sound of a simple vowel sign unaccompanied by 

a letter of prolongation is termed "short", while that of a vowel 
sign followed by a letter of prolongation is termed "long". As 
a matter of fact, however, the names of the vowels in Sulu — and 
also in Arabic, as they are ordinarily written ending in ah — re- 
fer to the signs and not to the sounds. In these pages, neverthe- 
less, the English usage is followed, and the terms "long dapa.n\ 
"short <!ap<m J \ etc., may refer either to the sign or to the sound. 
§ 7(). The letters of prolongation are the weak consonants 

\ <*lrfj a " w '< J * n( l i$ //"• Hatati* followed by alif bearing no 

vowel or orthographical sign whatsoever, is long. I)apau and 
hubuha" followed by trim and ya, respectively, bearing the ]><i- 

o 

tui ( w ), are long. As letter of prolongation and as consonant, 

ya in Sulu always receives two dots below. 

Note. In Arabic, wan and ya also, when used as letters of 
prolongation, W^xvixojazwah (j>atai) (Wr. Ar. Gram., § 10). 
Further, in Arabic, letters that are assimilated to a follow- 
ing letter, which receives in consequence the taxhdirf (§09), 
altho they are retained in writing, do not receive the jazmah 
(patai) (Wr. Ar. Gram., § 9, Rem. b. ). For the use of the 
two dots with ya in Arabic, see § 130. 

Tables IT and fll give a brief synopsis of the matters which 
are considered in the text in greater detail. In Table 111, Malay 
names are given when such exist, since Malay terms are fre- 
quently used in Sulu. Vowels in the various non-English terms 
used, are pronounced as indicated in note at head of Table 1, 
while the dash to which most of the signs are written, represents 
some consonant. For "long" vowels in Sulu, see Table II. 



§ 78 J 65 

> 

No. 1. ^ dapan (it). 

§ 77. Transliteration. — Dapan (dammah) is transliterated by 

it except when lengthened by trttit. In the latter case it is trans- 
literated by a. 

§ 78. Power. — The Arabic name of this vowel, dammah, con- 

striction, refers to the puckering up of the lips in pronouncing it. 
The Malay and Sulu names refer to the position of the vowel 
when written, both dihadapan and dapan meaning in front. At 
the present time, however, it is written above the consonant in 
the same relative position as hatnax. 

Dapan (danunaJi), in Arabic originally ( Wr. Ar. Gram., §§ 
4, 5) and almost always in Sulu, is pronounced as u in "full". 
This is its most universal and persistent sound in Sulu, tho it 
sometimes varies toward o in "theory", or toward an obscure n> 
sound formed by' placing the lips and teeth almost as in pro- 
nouncing "but", while the tongue is thickened at the sanio 
time that the central portion is approximated more closely to tho 
hard palate. This sound approximates the German vmlant o 
(o or oe) in koenig, or the French en. in jenne, and may be 
represented in English by a dotted a (u). For example, 

JLJ **.%Jb hantbu' nk, one, is a word in which the sound of o 

in "theory" is frequently given to the second and third vow-' 
els (hambo'ole): but the sound of // in "full" for these two 
vowels is a universally understood pronunciation. In some 

localities .x^ bukun, not so, has for its second vowel the 

obscure u sound mentioned above (bnknn), but it is more usual 
to pronounce both ?rs as in "full". When lengthened by 



Of) [§ 78 

the addition of wait, dapan is usually pronounced as u in 4A rule M . 
Sometimes long dapan has the sound of o in "no", or that of 
prolonged obscure u. It should be added, however, that there 
are very few words which retain the o sound, or obscure a sound, 
thruout the Sulu territory. 

Examples of ordinary sound of -dapan: *\o% buhuk, hair: 

e }* } © O > © • / 

• "sLi huletun, arm; N ^ had, mountain; c, ^_ Suq, Sulu. 

Note. As set forth in Table III, Arabic vowel signs have 
variant pronunciations which will not be dwelt upon here. 
For further information regarding such matters, the student 

must consult an Arabic grammar. 

> 
§ 79. Writing. — The form of w dapan is that of a miniature 

wan. Originally in the Arabic script, the* short vowels were - 

not written and it was only in the case of vowels lengthened 

by wan j aiij\ or ya, that any sign of the vowels appeared in 

writing. When, therefore, it was desired to write the short 

vowels also, the Arabs quite logically tiscnl to represent them, 

miniature forms of the letters employed in the representation 

of the corresponding long vowels. Not wishing, moreover, to 

alter the consonantal outline to which they were accustomed, 

they also very logically wrote the new signs above or below, 

the old outline. 

Dapan is written above the consonant after which it is pro- 
nounced. 

o > > o » 

Examples: ]A^ duhul, extremity; ±jj tulung, aid; 






jj \ In i(k, hay (of sea). 
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-In Arabic, tlaininah.((lapan) after initial hamzah is, together 
with hamzah, written to a/v/as its prop, but in these eases ham- 
zah is regularly omitted in writing Sulu (§ 69, n. 2). 

Examples: ^Jj \ ntnk, brain; . A \ vlan, rain. 

Long </<fy/(/// after hamzah, initial or medial, or after any 
other consonant, is expressed by adding a wan, bearing patai 
which sign trail of prolongation always bears in Sulu, tho not 

m 

in Arabic ( Wr. Ar. Gram., § 10). « 

Examples: \ u, head; . \ ^ haUm, month; • /", ///m\ 

No. 2. _ /wto\»* (u). 

§ 80. Transliteration. — TJata'az (fathah) is transliterated by 

a except when lengthened by alif. In the latter case it is trans- 
literated by a. 

Note. Alif added in writing the fathah fun win in Arabic 
does not lengthen the vowel (§ 01 and Wr. Ar. dram., §8, 
Rem. a). 

Example : Arabic y&. % rajulnn, ( not rajitlan) man (ace. 

case). 

§ 81. Power. — The Arabic name of this vowel, fathah, npen- 

hnj, refers to the' open position of the mouth while pronouncing 

it. The Malay and Sulu names, however, refer to the position 

of the vowel when written, both riTata* and liata'a* meaning 

above. 

Hataas (fathah) originally in Arabic, and almost universally 
in Sulu is pronounced as a in "sofa". When lengthened by the 
addition of alif\t has the sound of a in "father". I'nlike thipau 
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jii id hababa j hata'as has no pronounced variant in Sulu. Some- 

times, however, the vowel in the verbal prefixes ^ mag-, j£ 
nag-, and ^9 l><t{/-> an( l Ul t-ho. posessive prefixes j£Jag-, and 

^ fr/<7a-, has' an indefinite sotmd difficult to characterize. The 

two consonants run into each other without the formation of 
any distinctive vowel sound, which therefore resembles the 
k 'indeterminate' ' vowel of Malay. Indeed, the utterance of the 
vowel in question is probably due to Malay influence 4 , the vowel 
hatn'ax (di'atas) in Malay being used — tho rarely written — to 
represent the indeterminate vowel of tin* languages which re- 
sembles a in"finaF\ or u in "cut", or e hr'novel", and which 
in Malay, is usually transliterated e. 

Examples: y • ^ hamzah, catch of the glottis: . j/an % 
that; ♦ J £\Ji*i pagdagan, vtt nnlng; • c\jli3 nagdagan, ran; 

•>c\jLi^ magdagan, run. The first haUras in the last three 
examples is often given the indeterminate sound. 
§ 82. Writing. — The form of w hata'as is that of a miniat- 
ure \ alif written in a slanting position. It is written above t{ie 

eonsonan'U&fter which it is pronounced, in the same relative 
position as dajmn. 

Examples: jjj \ anak, offspring; ^J pa, yet; c. \ latrag, 



§ 83] 69 

• -"'■' 

xeek; *h *\j ta'anak, having offspring. 

'■..'■''. t 

In Arabic, short /a<Wi (hata'as) after initial hamzah is, to- 
gether with the hamzah, written to the rt/v/as a prop, but in these 

cases hamzah is regularly omitted in Sulu writing (§ 69, and 
notes). 

Examples: ^\atawa, or; ^\ ayau, do not. 

Long hata'as after initial hamzah (including hamzah in the 
middle of a word after a consonant bearing patai), is not express- 
ed as might be supposed by the addition of alif, but by the use 
of the maddah (§ 102), the hamzah in such cases not being, 
written separately but implied in the maftdah. 

Examples: Arabic ^. \ akkir, final; *%\ I Kur\v 



an 



±. \ aicinr,jmai; . Q\£ 
Koran. 

Sulu * c. \ «</'■> « ct > m V; $ \ '*<'» fence; ' X \j^ 

jHufagi, acting, saying. 

Long hata'as after any consonant except hamzah is express- 
ed in the regular way by adding an a/*/ which, unlike the wan 
and i/a of prolongation in Sulu, does not bear the patai, being 
without marbof-any kind. This true in Arabic as well (§ 76). 

Examples: ^\i patf, jwiJwt; >^U.\ hlam, Islam; \^ wm, 
low (of cattle). 

No. 3. — hababa' (i). 

§83. Transliteration.— Hababa' (kasrah) is transliterated 

by i except when lengthened by ya. In the latter case, it is 
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transliterated by i. 

§ 84. Power. — The Arabic name of this vowel, kasrah, frac- 
ture, probably refers to the interrupted vocal passage formed in 
pronouncing it in distinction from the open, free passage form- 
ed in the pronunciation of dammah and fathah. The Malay and 
Sulu names, however, refer to the position of the vowel when 
written. Both dibawah and hababa' mean below. Hababa' (kas- 
rah) in Arabic originally, and almost always in Sulu, is pro- 
nounced as i in "it". Sometimes, however, its sound in Sulu 
varies toward gin "net". Rarely, the obscure n sound explain- 
ed under dapan will be found represented by -hababa' (§78). 

O * y 

Examples: 'lid patik, (slave) /, is sometimes pro- 
y 
nouncedpatefc (e in "net"), but the former pronunciation is pre- 

ferred; JJ^jb higad, edge, is sometimes pronounced hegad ; etc. 

y 

When lengthened by the addition of ya y hababa* is regu- 
larly pronounced as i in "machine". Sometimes, nevertheless, 
the variant pronunciations are given to the lengthened vow- 
el, which is then pronounced as a in "fare"; or very rarely, 

as long obscure u. 

• o / 
Examples of ordinary sound oihababa': r Vi> hipagbi, 

~y y 

to be sold; V^ pilcil> think; .^\ ipun, slave. 

§ 85. Writing. — The form of w hababa' is that of the first 

stroke of ya (g, ( j > ). It is written directly below the conson- 
ant after which it is pronounced. 
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' Examples: \tb $ dihil, (lire; ^*j\j ^ 7 ^> room; • > Ovi 

\H\hC\n, tchi titer. 

In Arabic, kawrth (hababa J ) after initial hamzahis, together 
with the /m/Mia/v written to the alif as a prop, but in these eases 
kamzaJt is regularly omitted in writing Sulu (§ 69). 

Examples: C \ ikm, you; j£> \ iklug, egg. 

Long hababii after hamzah, initial or medial, or after any 
other consonant, is expressed by adding a ya bearing a patai, 
which sign ya of prolongation always bears in Sulu, tho not in 
Arabic (§ 76, n., and Wr. Ar. Gram., § 10). 

Examples: . ^,\ i pun, slave; ^j lima, hand; . mi, buy. 

No. 4. daminah tan win (un). 

§ 8(>. Transliteration. — Daminah tan win is transliterated un 

final in a word. 

$ 87. Power. — The Arabic name of this orthographical sign, 

tanwin, is from the root mum, the name of the letter ,\ n, and 

it means using an n. The tanwin is frequently called in English 
"nunn{ition'\ a translation of tanwin. The tanwin was devised 
to facilitate the writing of the case endings in Arabic words 
which very frequently consist of final n preceded by one of the 
three vowels. Daminah tanwin adds n to (otherwise) final dam- 
inah and indicates the nominative case. The first part of the sign, 
> 
, represents the sound of u as usual, while the reduplication 

adds the sound of a. Obviously, it is used only in Arabic words. 
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§ 88. Writing. — The form of dammah tanwin is that of 

> 

a doubled dammah. It is therefore written in the same re- 

lative position as dammah and is always final in the word. 

Example: Arabic A%J9^ Mithammadint, Muhammad 
(nom. ease). 

No. 5. fathah tanwin (an). 

§ 89. Tranditemtion. — Fathah tanwin is transliterated ait fi- 

nal in a word. 

§ 90. Power. — Fathah tanwin adds/* to (otherwise) final fat- 
hah and indicates the accusative case. The first part of the sign, 

, represents the vowed sound while the reduplication adds the 
sound of n. It is used only in Arabic words. 
§ 91. Writing. — The form of ^ fathah tanwin is that of a 

doubled fathah. It is therefore written in the same relative 4 

position as fathah and is always final in the word. When fathah 
is doubled, alifis usually added, but this addition does not, how- 
ever, lengthen the pronunciation of fathah (Wr. Ar. Gram., §8, 

Rem. a). 

Example: Arabic \jujs& Muhammadan (not -an), Muham- 
mad (ace. case). 

No. 6. kasrah tamvin (in). 

§ 92. Transliteration. — Kasrah tautrin is transliterated /// fi- 
nal in the word. 
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§ 93-. Power. — Kasrah tanwin adds n to (otherwise) final kas- 
rah and indicates the genitive ease. The first part of the sign, 

, represents the sound of the vowel while the reduplication 
adds the sound of n. It is used only in Arabic words. 
§ 94. Writing. — The form of kasrah tanwin is that of a dou- 

bled kasWih. It is written in the same relative position as kas- 
rah and is always final in the word. 

Example: Arabic J^jji Muhammadin, Muhammad (gon. 
case). 

e 

No. 7. patai (nothing). 

§95. Transliteration. — Fatal (jazniah) is not transliterated. 

Its use is dependent upon the peculiarities of the Sulu-Arabic 
script and it has no corresponding sign in the Roman script. 
§ 96. Power. — The ordinary Arabic name of this orthograph- 

ical sign, jazmah* (imputation, refers to its force in abruptly "cut- 
ting off" the sound of the consonant. That is, the consonantal 
sound is not continued over into a following vowel. Another 
Arabic name, sulnrn. rest and the Malay and Sulu names, mati, 
and patai both of the latter meaning dead, have the same refer- 
ence. I n simple language, patai marks the absence of a vowel and 
indicates that the consonant to which it is written is not follow- 
ed by a vowel. 



§ 97. Writing.- --The form of ^ patai is said to be that of the 

ancient Arabic numeral form of zero, for which a simple ( • ) has 



I 
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since been substituted in its numeral use. It is also found writ- 

ten • Patai (jazmah) is written above the consonant in the 

same relative position as dajxin and hato'ats. In general, it must 
he written to hamzah and every other consonantal character form- 
ing the outline of a word, when such consonants are not follow- 
ed by a vowel. 

Examples: ^ y bud, mountain; \^ bij/a\ like; J^J^, 

'inlgsud, fixli corral; £> \ laud, high sea. 

Note 1. There is, in Sulu, one exception to the gen- 
eral rule that patai must be written to every consonant not 
followed by a vowel. Under no circumstances is patai written 
directly to alif. Alif, as we have seen, has two uses, one as 
a prop for the hamzah and the other, to prolong haUi'a*. In 
the first use, it always bears the hamzah and patai, or ham- 
zah and vowel. When hamzah written to alif is followed by 
a vowel, the hamzah may be omitted in writing (§ G9, n. 1 ). 
When, however, the hamzah written to alif is followed by pa- 
tai, the hamzah can never be omitted in the writing. Usually, 
alif oi prolongation bears no orthographical sign whatsoever 
(§ 76), but for alif bearing maddah, see §§ 101-3. 

Examples: )$ Icabau, carabao; \$da, briny. 

Note 2. There are, in Arabic, additional exceptions to 
the rule for the use of patai (jazmah). The exception men- 
tioned above as applicable only to alif oi prolongation in Su- 
lu, is in Arabic usually extended to wan and //</. All three 
weak consonants, therefore, when used as letters of prolonga- 
tion in Arabic, generally bear no jazmah and are without or- 
thographical sign, tho some scribes write jazmah in such cases 
(Wr. Ar. Gram., § 10). 

Examples: Arabic 4.^3 Icimatu, price (noni, case); \\j 
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kahtj he said; /i a^ sukunun, rest (nom. case). 

Note 3. Another exception to the rule for the use of 
jazmah applies only to the Arabic. Letters that are assimi- 
lated in pronunciation to a following letter, which letter re- 
ceives in consequence the fashdid, or mark of doubling (§ 99), 
are retained in writing but are not marked with jazmah (Wr. 
Ar. Gram., § 9, Rem. b). The case involving this exception 
which will be encountered most frequently by the student of 

Sulu, will be that of \ \ al, the /the Arabic definite article, 

which is prefixed to the word which it precedes. When the 
first letter of such following word is a solar letter (§ 131), 
then the lam of the article is not pronounced, but the follow- 
ing letter — that is, the initial of the following w r ord — is dou- 
bled in pronunciation and marked with the tashdid (§ 99). 
In those cases where lam is not pronounced, it receives no 
mark of any kind. 

Examples, lam pronounced: Arabic . Jjfi\ al-kamam> the 

moon (nom. case) ;^^V6\J \ ul-kitabu, the book (nom. case). 

Lam not pronounced: Arabic > ^ v Jj \ a ^~ 

xhantxn, the sun (nom. case); £ • ^J \ as-suratu, the chap- 
ter (nom. case). 
No. <S. ^ xabtit' (varies). 

$ 98. TfiindUer'atum. — Sabta' (tashdid or xhiddah) is trans- 

literated by doubling the consonant over which it is written. 
$ 99. Power. — The Arabic names of this orthographical sign, 
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kishdid and shiddah, both come from the same root and mean 
"strengthening", the reference being to the power of the sign 
in doubling the consonant over which it is placed. Shiddah is 
the African name for the sign, tho tashdid is more generally 
used in Eastern Arabic and Malay. The Sulu name, sab hi 1 
seems to come from the Arabic sabtu, rest or Sabbath (our Satur- 
day), and to refer to the pause necessary for the doubled pro- 
nunciation of the consonant bearing it; or it may be a corrup- 
tion of shaddu (another form of shiddah) sometimes used in Malay. 
Sabtu 1 doubles the sound of the consonant over which it is 
written ; that is, this consonant is pronounced double without the 
intervention of any vowel sound. To be so doubled, a consonant 
must be both preceded and followed by a vowel sound. I n Eng- 
lish, altho a consonant be written doubled, the combination is 
usually slighted or pronounced singly, and it may be difficult for 
beginners to pronounce double consonants distinctly. It is done 
by pausing momentarily when the first consonant has been ut- 
tered up to the point of greatest pbstruction of the vocal pass- 
age, and then uttering the consonant again exactly as tho it 
were initial. Such words as "unnoticed" and "accord" are ex- 
amples in English of double consonants pronounced with some 
distinctness. But the closest approach in English to the sound 
of the double consonant in Arabic and Sulu is obtained when 
the same consonant is pronounced at the end of one word and 
at the beginning of the next, as in the phrases "good day", 
"big gun ", ' 'small lake' ', etc. , pronounced rapidly but distinctly. 

Examples: \£ tammat, end (§ 57); Vj buimul, correct; 

t^ • #^ 

\j£ patta\ picture; * g; Hajji', Hadji 
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,8abtti' may double any consonant in Sulu except hamzah 
and alif tho in Arabic, even hamzated alif is so doubled (Wr. 
Ar. Gram., §11, Rem. c). In case sabtiC be written to jim or 
rha, both representing compound sounds, the initial d or t re- 
spectively, are the only sounds doubled, the final element being 
pronounced but once (§§ 32 and 30). The same is true of na 
(§ 31) tho the latter occurs rarely with sabtiC. Medial hamzah— 
hamzah between two vowels — is always doubled in pronuncia- 
tion. That is, it is a combination of final and initial hamzah, 
and cannot readily be pronounced otherwise, tho in Sulu it is 
written the same as initial or final hamzah, each of which is sim- 
ple (§ ID). Alif bearing the maddah is equivalent to alif used as a 
prop for initial hamzah and hataas, plus alif of prolongation, but 
the writiiig-of two alifn side by side is never permitted in Sulu. 
Note 1. Wau may bear the sabtu' and then the latter 
of the two wan s so expressed is a consonant. If the vowel 
preceding the wau bearing the sabtu' be dapan, then the first 
trait prolongs the dapan while the second is the consonant w. 
<£> 
Example: ^ Buwa, a Sulu male name. 

After hata'a.% the first wav is a vowel, being the final compon- 
ent of the diphthong an, while the second is the consonant w. 

Example: \\ * Shantrat, tenth month of the Muham- 

madan year (Suluized form, without case ending). 
After hababa\ trait bearing sabtu' does not occur. 

Note 2. The use of sabttC with ya is analogous. If the 
vowel preceding the ya bearing sabtu ' is hababa' , then the first 
ya is ya of prolongation and the second is the consonant y. 

Example: Arabic ^£ .Ji> badatriyuu, desert-dweller or Be- 
douin (nom. case). 
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When the preceding* vowel is hata'as, then the first ya is a 

vowel, being the final component of the diphthong <ti f while 4 

the second ya is the consonant ;//. x 

> ** 
Examples: Arabic v—- > v \ Aiyubu, Job (nom. raso). 

Sulu • Halt/a, a Sulu female* lumie. 

•% 

After dapau, ya, bearing sul>tu J does not occur. . 

Note 3. Dissyllabic*, stems with the first syllabic short 
— a short vowed followed by a single consonant — have in Sulu 
a tendency to double such single consonant. ' The latter is 
then pronounced both final in the first syllabic, and initial 
in the second. 

Examples: \£* patta\ picture; \j lallai, tardy; L£-I>' ( j- 
jaiiy, maid ; \j£) Icapjutl, ship; L^^sunna-fuj* comfort; 



a) / 



tat tap, continuous; * ->. \ ''i/''\ study. 

All the above words are from tlie (modern) Malay, in which 
language the consonant, here doubled, is single as, indeed, 
it is sometimes in Sulu. 

§ 100. Writing. — As stated ab >ve, the names for the sabtu' 

in the Arabic language an? Utxlutid ( -ViA^J tashdidun, nom. 

case), and xhiddah (% \* shiddatuu, nom. case) both from a root 

beginning with the letter * ^. The form of the sign, w , is the 

initial letter of this root with the superimposed dots omitted. 
It is written above the consonant in the same relative position as 
hata'as and dapan. A following dapan, or hata' as, 'or either of 
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those vowel signs doubled to form the tan win, is written directly 

£ 4 tf € 
above the taxhdid as follows: . When followed by 



hababa\ or the corresponding form of the tanwui, however, the 

taslulid is written above, and the hahahiC or kasrah tanwin he- 
at a> 

low, the consonant, as follows: ^ . 

No. \). niaddah [a; \i; nothing). 

§ 101. Transliteration. — When maddah written to alif as the 

first character in a word signifies hamzah and long hata'as, it is 
transliterated a without the hamzah expressed, since the latter is 
implied in initial vowels in English (§ 18). Wluen the maddah 
lias the same power elsewhere in a word, hamzah is transliterated 
as usual and, with the on add ah, becomes Vt. When used with a 
weak consonant of prolongation, it is superfluous and merely 
makes for added accuracy. Since, in Arabic, the consonants of 
prolongation are without orthographical sign (§ 141), the mad- 
dah placed above them shows that nothing has been omitted. 
§ 102. Poirer. — The Arabic name of this orthographical sign 

maddidi, Inujtheuiiaj, refers to the fact that its proper power is 
always to indicate a long vowel sound. 

The principal use of maddah encountered by students of Su- 
lu is to indicate hamzah followed by the long sound of hata'as. 
In other words, where two <difs, the first used as prop for the 
hamzah and hata'as, and the second as a letter of prolongation, 
would come in juxtaposition, one alif bearing the maddidi is sub- 
stituted therefor. 

Examples: Arabic >$\ Adamu, Adam (noni. case); 
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<^\\ -sV^p* Jam ad n l-AIchir (Suluized form, without case 
ending, see § 154), sixth month of the Muhammadan year. 

Note 1. In Arabic, an alif with hamzah at the begin- 

ning of a syllable followed by fathah and another alif with 

hamzah bearing jazmah, is also expressed by alif with jnck/- 
rfo/t (Wr. Ar. Gram., §23). 

Example: \j^ \ amanna, for \^ A \ \ a' manna, we believed. 

Note 2. The maddah may also be applied in Arabic 
to any weak letter of prolongation when such weak letter is 

followed by hamzah bearing a simple vowel or tan win. The 
hamzah is then, as ordinarily after letters of prolongation, 
written without prop (Wr. Ar. Gram., §22 and §23, Rem. c). 

Examples: Arabic *\^ sa\i, he illtreated ; * ^ yasu'u, 

he is (was) illtreatinq : *t ^ si\i y he has been illtreated. 

Note 3. Maddah is also used in Arabic over abbrevia- 
tions to mark them as such, and in some other cases. 

Example: Arabic 4j>>% rhh } for a$\ ^u^ % vahimahu /- 

lahu, May God have mercy on him! 

But in general, and excepting the case of long // a ta y as after 
hamzah j there are very few cases in which the use of maddah 
is really obligatory, 

§ 103. Writing. — The form of ^ maddah is probably the 

stretched-out word j^, for the root j^ madd. It is placed above 
the weak letter to which it is written in much the same relative 
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position ,a.s dammah or fathah. 

I 

No. 10. perpendicular fathah (a). 

§ 104. Power and TrandiU 'ration. — The Arabic name of tins 

orthographical sign is simply fathah. 

It is equivalent to fathah followed by alif written in the con- 
sonantal outline and is transliterated by long fathah (a). Its use 
arose from the fact that in the careless Arabic writing of ancient 
times, long a was frequently written defectively with fathah only. 
The consonantal outline thus became fixed and later, when great- 
er precision in writing became desirable, the fathah was changed 
into a small perpendicular alif thus representing the sound ac- 
curately without changing the outline. Perpendicular fathah is 
used only in Arabic words (Wr. Ar. Gram., § 6, Rem. a). 

Example: Arabic jft] al-lahu, (the God) God (nom. case). 

I 
§ 105. Writing. — The form of ^ perpendicular fathah is 

merely that of \ alif written above the consonantal outline, 

usually in miniature. As has been observed above (§ 82), ha- 
ta'ax is in fony an abbreviated alif. In this specialized use, 
however, alif still retains quite its original form and is written 
directly above the consonant which is followed by the long sound 
of fathah, tin* latter not being written in this case. 

Example:* . ^ \\ar-rahtnann, the merciful (nom. case). 

No. 11. w wadah (space; u; a; i). 

§ KHk Tranditeration and Power. — Wadah is used only in 

Arabic words and will be rarely found by the student of Sulu ex- 
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cept with the Arabic definite article in a few proper names and 
stereotyped phrases. In general, it may he stated that waslah 
merely denotes the elision of an initial vowel sound. When oc- 
curring within a sentence after a word ending in a vowel, waslah 
has no sound and is not transliterated except that a space is left 
hetween the final voavcI of the first word, and the first conso- 
nant of the second. Many scholars transliterate this variety of 
waslah by an apostrophe ( '). Such practice is not adopted here 
because the apostrophe is used to transliterate the hamzah. If the 

wadah is borne by the alif of the Arabic definite article \ \ aL 

the j the lam of this proclitic article, being joined to the following 
word, may be considered as the first consonant of the latter. 
It is always so considered and pronounced when the consonant 
following the lam, is of the class denominated "lunar' ' (§ 131 ). 
If the consonant following the lam be of the class known as 
4 'solar 1 \ then the lam of the definite article is not pronounced 
(§ 97, n. 3), and the consonant following the lam is the first one 
uttered after the wadah. 

Examples: Arabic i^\jy_\ \ \fc \ ahlu l-kitabi\ people of 

the hook (Jew and Christians); ' " i<\ \ J> haul a l-hakkn. 

[^ ^^ . . - 

the saying is truth (used at head of letters); j^ \\ -jj^ 

'Abdn r-rashidi, dare of the guide XAbdurrashid, Arabic male 
name). 

This use of wadah with the Arabic definite article is the 
principal one which will be encountered by the student of Sulu. 
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Those, however, who desire to be able to read the waslah in all 
Arabic words, phrases and sentences — often unvoweled— occur- 
ring in Sulu, should study the following notes. 

Note 1. In order correctly to connect in pronuncia- 

tion the waslah of the Arabic definite article, it is not neces- 
sary, in the case of voweled Arabic, for the reader to know 
what letters are k 'solar" and what "lunar", since the lam of 
the definite article always, bears the jazmah (patai) if pro- 
nounced, while if the lam he eliminated in pronunciation, 
it bears no sign whatsoever aiul the following consonant re- 
ceives the tashdid (§97, n. 3). The tashdid should appear 
even in unvoweled writing. If the word to which the Ara- 
bic definite article is joined begins with hamzah (initial vow- 
el in Roman script) the lam of the article joins with the ini- 
tial hamzated alif or alif with maddah, and becojnes lamalif. 
Examples: Suluized Arabic nouns without case endings, 

. * \j \ <\<£> Salihn d-din, Salihnddw. Arabic male name ; 
% JufcjJJ \ aS l^ lu /-^vi/'w/a//,. eleventh month of the Muham- 



madan year; \ . y \ -^ .Rabi L n l-auwal, third month 

of the Muhammadan vear; ^.\ \ -«_> % Babi'u l-akhrr, 

fourth month of the Muhammadan year. 

Note 2. When occurring at the beginning of a word at 

the beginning of a sentence , waslah recovers the pro nunciation 
of the vowel which would be elided in other positions, and 
is transliterated and pronounced accordingly. This is really 
the only case in which waslah itself is pronounced, since in 
all other cases, the vowel sound heard is that of the preceding 
vowel. It is more correct in these cases to write the vowel 
itself to alif without hamzah (§ 69 ; n. 3, and Wr. Ar. . Grnim.., 
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§ 15, Rem. a). So it may be said that in what -is considered 
to be the most correctly, written form of voweled Arabic, 
wash ih has no sound. 

Examples: Arabic ^J \ or ^\(\\-hmu\vu, the moon. 

(nom. case): ^yjj \ or J * %f jJ \ (tsh^h(fmst^ the sun 

(nom. case); U 3 \ or \&\ nktul, kill! (imp); • j\<>i' 

) 
. ,\ ibnn, son (nom. case). 

Note 3. When occurring in a sentence after a word end- 
ing in a consonant hearing jazmah (putai), the consonant eith- 
er takes its original vowel if it had one; or it assumes the 
original vowel the elision of which is indicated by the wal- 
lah: or it adopts Icasrah, the lightest of the vowels. When 
the Arabic writing is voweled, there will of course be no 
difficulty in pronouncing it, as the proper vowel will be writ- 
ten to the consonant in question — which, but for the circum- 
stance of being followed by tcadalt would (except in the case 
of tanwin) be written with jazmah. But in case the Arabic be 
not voweled, general working rules for the pronunciation of 
traslah when preceded by a consonant bearing jazmah in 
other situations, are given below. 

Note 4. Before waslah, dammult (dapan) is assumed 

after the pronouns of the 2nd pers. plu. masc. -jj \ anfum ; 

o > 

of the 3d pel's, plu. masc. j^hnm; after the prominal suf- 

fixes of the same pronouns A -kmn and /> -hum, res- 
pectively; and after the verbal termination the* 2nd ]>ers. 
plu. masc. perfect. - -turn, since all these words originallv 
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em led in damtnah (dajxtn) and revive this vowel before wa*- 

lah (VVr. Ar. Gram., §20, d). 

y s> 4 ■* } >*^' 
Example: Arabic ^\ \ \ xAp. 'olaihimit x-salannt, 

he upon yon pence. 

Note 5. Before wiisluh , fa.thah (hot.o,\tx) is assumed af- 

» 

tor the proposition' ♦ - mih, froth, when t-lio ivadah is that 

of the definite article but if the tradalt be that of any other 
word, kaxrah (hababa ) is assumed since the final nvi'i of the 
preposition may take o\\\wv fathah or faimth ( Wr. A r.({ra.in. , 
$20.,/). 

Kxamples: Arabic V>. \\ « * mixa r^-rajhU, from the 



Mi 



tn -> *Cj\ * a W'" b n ih i, from his *ov. 



Note 6. Before tcud-uh, hixrah (habitba*) is assumed 
after all other consonants normally bearing jazmah (paUi/i). 
These consonants adopt hrtsrah in place of jozMoh. Tame in 
before* iraduh cannot take written Icaxrah* but the latter is 
understood in such cases (Wr. Ar. Gram., § 20. d). 

Example: Arabic ^j\ Jl^^ MuhaMmwhini v-iiabhpt, 

St** 
MvlmMMiuJ the Prophet (noni. case). 

§ 107. Writiiuj. The form of tradah is that of a mini- 



ature ^, ^ , tlu k latter being the initial letter of sihih( 2\*& 

xiloftm, notn. case), another name of this orthographical sign. 

Wadah is always written above alif in the same relative 
position as hamzah. 

No. 12. r might (varies). 
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m 
$ 108. Tran.rfitemti.on. — Amjlca is transliterated by repeating 

the preceding stem in accordance with rules given below. The 
repeated and original word, or part of word, arc in the transliter- 
ation ordinarily separated by a hyphen. However, in writing 
words of a single syllable repeated by afnjlrn, the hyphen is often 
omitted. 

Examples: j~ U pila-pila, hotvcrer much; V ±«Jia itl(t P (l ~ 

m'-paxa\ hot; ^ U <l"l-<jnh or (jultjtd, embrace. 

§ 109. 1'otrcr and 117/f/m/.— The name of this sign, am/ lea. 

figure (numerical symbol), is from the Malay and is not used as 

an orthographical sign in Arabic*, tbo the sign itself, T. is the 

Arabic* numeral £ (§ 144). It is written after — to tbe left of — 
the outline of the word to be repeated, without intervening space. 
When used in the 4 middle of an outline (§ 113), the following 
portion of the outline is also "written without intervening space. 
There is much irregularity in the use of amjlca in Sulu and 
the general practice only is set forth here. By "stem" in these 
pages is meant the word in its simple form, not necessarily a 
root, but without reduplications, repetitions, or particles, which 
can be recognized as affixed, infixed, or suffixed, and without 
any of 'the regular modifications to which Sulu words are sub- 
ject. The any Ira is used to indicate repetitions of the stem or 
its final syllables, as distinguished from repetitions of its initial 
syllable, ordinarily called "reduplications." The latter modifi- 
cation takes place in Sulu in the inflection of verbs and in the 
formation of certain nouns and adjectives, and must always be 
written out. 
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0^0 ^ 

Example of initial reduplication of stem: £ J£vlii nn,i J~ 






litindng, is standing. 



llnlcs for the Use of A fight. 

§ 110. Ki:le I. When a simple stem of one of two syllables 

is followed by anghi, the stem is repeated entire without change. 
If the stem he of three syllables, the last two syllables alone may 
he repeatedf or : the repetition may include all three syllable; 
practice alone will enable the studeni ? to pronounce ail g hi cor- 
rectly when used with a three-syllable stein. 

Examples: ( )ne syllable, \ V—- J tub-tub, up to; ^ Vbn!- 






bal, or hulbuL fur, feather. 

Two syllables, ^ >*JJLa tuanulc-mauulc, bird; 



o y 



r • * v dUin-di % in, anu where. 



Three syllables, \"(^U& hubaj/a-hubaija , />// all 



means; V * \ asib'dsibi\ little. 

§111. Hn.K II. If the stem begins with hamzalr( initial 

vowel in English) and ends with a- vowel, whether the latter is 
followed by hamzah or not, humzuh, tho pronounced between the 
original stem and repetition, is not written in the transliteration, 
being considered an initial hanizah (§ 18). 

Example: ["Jj aula-aula, especially; \"/j \ unu-iun^ 
anj/thing. 
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$ 112. Rtlk III. When n stem having a prefixed particle 

is followed by anghi, the simple stem only, without the particle 
is ordinarily repeated; but when phonetic changes have occurr- 
ed due to the prefixing of the particle, the any hi. should not 
be used. 

Examples: V \ kunitju-uit/<t . or huiii/n-livm '/a, hnarh: 

\ '^CiiAi-* magdngnn-dagnn, run about: ^ v j* i ^l, % a huvtulat- 

• . • 

/wfoY, confide in. 

^ u * ClJSsZ-xa 'ni<tin<l f it-ktit U or iuuykut-kut)< bif< . 
An initial reduplication is also omitted in repetition. 

Example: ^J^Ju^i* ind-glidfipud-lnpad. fly about. 

§ 113. Rulk IV. Anglru may also be used in the middle of 

a word before a suffixed particle, and the. repetition of the stem 
then follows previous rules. If the suffixed particle begins with 
a vowel, and the stem ends in a consonant, such final consonant 
of the stem is written again after the aiiyka. being joined to the 
suffix. Writing the vowel of the suffix with ul!f\< so avoided, ns 
this would indicate pronunciation with hutuzah. The repetition 
of such consonant, however, does not affect the pronunciation. 

Examples: .J f . ^3 pagpun'/ninau, u*s< luhlhiy ; 

• J r uw kasayvl-suytda n , reyeUthlr*. 

But if a hmnzah comes before initial vowel of suffix, or the 
suffix begins with a consonant, the repetition of the final con- 
sonant of the stem is no longer necessary. 
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Examples: Stem ends in hauLzah. ,*\\\ ) y hiafai- 
a/nt'aa, forefathers. 

Suffix lupins with eonsonant, . $T J^ nuala- 

hiailaha.il, niaij if he .s-o/'The //a probably belongs to the stem, 
tho for the present purpose, this is immaterial (§ o7). 
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Writing of Consonants. 

^ 114. Thi i Sulu-Arabic script is written most easily with 

pencil, or stul> pen, held vertically. A fine pen which shades 
easily is not suitahle. Very pretty, tho coarse, writing may he 
done with a hanihu or reed pen prepared in the same way as a 
quill pen. The u.mts of the Arahic script are proud of its grace- 
ful outlines and in most Muhammadan countries, great atten- 
tion is devoted to penmanship. No great difference has develop- 
ed between script and print. The printed character is closely 
modeled upon the written, just as so-called script type in the 
Roman alphabet is a conventionalized written character. 

Table \\ gives all forms of Sulu-Arabic consonants and 
these should be thoroly memorized by the student. A little com- 
parison will reduce many apparently diversely shaped characters 
to a common type, the connected forms of which vary similarly. 
The modern order of the letters of the alphabet is, in great mea- 
sure, dependent upon the shape of these letters, which, classifi- 
ed according to form, naturally fall into groups. The members of 
each group are distinguished from each other by dots, written 
above or below, known as diacritical signs (§ 74). The num- 
ber of groups is seventeen, as shown and illustrated in 'Fable V. 
Following the latter Table, "the writing of the consonants will be 
taken up by groups, and attention invited to certain peculiarities. 
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$ 115. For the purposes of this discussion, consonants con- 

nected with the following consonant only, will he referred to as 
"initial"; those connected with hoth preceding and following 
consonants, as "medial"; those connected with preceding con- 
sonant only, as "final 1 '; while those connected with neither 
the preceding nor following consonants, will he termed simply 
"unconnected." It will he observed that groups numbered 1 i 
and 17 are very similar to group 2, and indeed (eliminating 
'diacritical signs) identical in initial and medial forms. There 

are therefore fifteen basic forms, 4 of which, . . v \ , con- 

f; ' 

nect with preceding bijt not with following consonants, and 1 1 
of which; k % \C^\av v..«fc . connect with hoth preceding and 
following consonants. 
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(k)nsonantx Arranged According to Form, Jnclndinf/. Malay Forms 

()cca.von(dlj/ Found in Sain. 



No. 
1. 


Sulu- Arabic consonant* 

T v - ■ 

u-> <1j O ^-j 

• 


Malay consonants. 
J> is Sulu ^j . . 

* 

^ , obsolete d sound. 


2. 


3. 


ZJL t 1 


4. 


5. 
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Table V, concluded 
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No. 


Sulu- Arabic consonants 


Mai ay co n so n a 1 1 ts 
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i. Jfc 
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vj is Sulu ^ (/). 
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Group /. 
§ 1 16. \ lias one peculiarity in writing, namely that of com- 



bination with a preceding \ to form y or y (§63). 



1)8 
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(Iron/* 2. 

$ 117. The dots used (Uncritically with this group should 

strictly he written directly ahove the point in the initial and 
medial forms, hut the dots are sometimes written a tittle after 
(to the left of) the point. The two dots sometimes comhine in- 
to a short stroke, and the three dots, when written hastily, he- 
come a short stroke having a dot ahove or hen^ath, ys the case 



may be, as 



>. This also true of the dots of 



, ando. 






In Malay, ,_» in its unconnected and final forms, is written , A 



U 



and i . This is not confusing in print, since the stem in this 

form is that of the deep •% )nni type, not the shallow ^^ lm 
type. But this slight distinction is not so clearly apparent in 
writing, and confusion with J^j tint is hound to result. The Su- 
lu practice of writing the dots helow in all cases, i^preferahle. 
(Irmtp J. 

$ 1 hS. In this group, the medial form ^ does not hegin and 

end on tin 1 same horizontal Sine (see also these consonants in 
Tahle IV). Notice the letters in the Roman script alphahet : 

/ / / ^ •/- r / 

civ- CO rfa /i tf /(Y*rt > t Opr i.H'r l< if lit > 
// / //' JJ 

It will he seen that each letter of the font 'begins and ends 
precisely on the same level so that any letter of the foiit may 
he fitted before or after anv other letter. I Jut in most fonts 
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of Arabic letters, the medial forms of the ~ group of letters 
begin on a level higher than that on which they end, thus 
|f j^ 4 nuikajddi, con, ill which **• is on the higher lev- 

el and \^. on the ordinary lower level. This peculiarity causes 

no trouble in wilting, but is very vexatious in printing since it 
necessitates a special set of types upon which all forms of conso- 
mints which may precede, in a. single outline, medial forms of 
group :> consonants, must he placed higher than ordinarily upon 
the type hases. The forms effected are 50 in number, being the 
initial' and medial forms of all the consonants in the alphabet 

except ^ \ n \ \ and thus necessitating the manu- 

facture and use of at least 50 type forms which would be super- 
fluous were it not for the peculiarity of three letters of this one 
group. If three or more letters of this group are joined in an 
outh'ne, the first must be raised still higher on its base. Some 
modern fonts, especially those designed by western scholars, 

alter the medial and final forms of the y group so as to bring 
the beginning and ending upon the same horizontal level. 
Other font< emplov a connecting line, as Arabic ^c^e^>. for 

^^" jahjahun, ram (nom.ease); orSulu ^Jjzffy.^ * or ^J>- 

chuck uk, key. 

(1 roups i awl ■'>. 
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§ 119. In distinguishing the final forms of x and \ from 

t and ; when hurriedly written, note that the pen in writintr 

Jl and J^ usually makes the upward stroke and then lifts from 
the paper and makes the final stroke independently. In mak- 
ing final and • , however, the point of the consonant is 

retraced, almost the entire letter being made with a single curv- 
ing downward stroke. Sometimes, the point is omitted alto- 
gether. The reader of Sulu manuscripts will frequently find 

final 4^ or ^ connected with preceding letters of groups 4 and 

f>. This entirely irregular practice is most common with 

For examples of . connected with following letter, see Speci- 
mens of Sulu Writing, in Appendix f. 

Group 6\ 

• § 120. Note that these letters require three upward points, 

besides the connecting strokes, thus M^f> kasiila\ Spanish. 

Groups 7 and X. 

% 121. In writing . ^ . J> Jp and j^, whether connected 

or unconnected, start is made from the left and the loop is made 
tmvard the right and upwards. The dot or upright stroke is then 
added and lastly, the long horizontal final stroke in the case of 

unconnected or final ^ or J>. The pen is therefore usually lift- 
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ed in making these consonants, oven in the middle of an outline. 
It should he noted that group 7 letters have an upward 
stroke forming a point to the left, while group 8 letters have 
not. In the case of the latter, the portion to the left of the up- 
right merely serves to connect with the following letter. 

Examples: ^ j^ ; Arabic 4^ mh, hush!; A& ta ^ thv<L 

'(iron/* 9. 

§ 122. The writing of hamzah 4 has already been treated 

(Chapter IV). The other consonants of this group offer no 
difficulty, but care must be taken to make the loop of the me- 
dial forms angular, so as to distinguish them from the medial 
forms of group 10. 

Examples: tLnm% *& , lajmx. jimsthnl ; J^ i«<j«d, trait. 

But sonic serihes distinguish these letters merely hy making 
the loops larger than those of group 10. 

(Iron i > 10. 
§ \'1W. When unconnected or final. ^ is distinguished from 

1 hy the depth of the final stroke, as well as hy the diacritical 

signs. Indeed, in Africa, when these consonants are used in the 
final form, they usually hear no diacritical signs and are dis- 
tinguished solely hy their final stroke ( Wr. Ar. (Jram., § 1, 
Rem. />), and hy the fact that the long axis of the loop of final 

. i is vertical, while that of the loop of final • is — or should 

he — in the direction of writing. But the dots are never omitted 
in Sulu. 
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(Irott/f It. 

$124. The essential parts of fct I\" in nil alphahets deriv- 

ed from the Phoenician are, a vertical stroke and a secondary 
stroke meeting the first ohliquely. In the? ordinary final and 

unconnected forms of^fj , as used in Sulu, the ohlique stroke 
is lost and these forms are liahle to confusion with the corres- 
ponding forms of \ . To avoid such confusion, the final and 



unc 



■onnectcd forms of,Jj, in which the ohli<|iie stroke does not 



appear, arc* always distinguished hy a miniature ^\ , s , written 

a hove. In the initial and medial forms, however, the ohlique 
stroke always appears and the miniature letter is not used in 
Sulu. In Malay however, the ohlique stroke is frequently retain- 
ed in hoth final and unconnected forms, the miniature letter 
heing not then necessary "m any case, tho still sometimes used. 

Examples: M<day^^x*o Iwhi* f/ossi/t; J^ \^ h<tka< chuv- 

jict< j i\ The Malay practice is sometimes followed in Sulu. 

The Malay letter (/, corresponding to Sulu c,, is formed from 

^\ hy the addition of one or three dots, thus, ^C , C ^ . 

This form sometimes even regains the miniature s of the ^J, as 

£ , ^ . Sulu writers frequently employ the J^ , with one 

dot, in place* of the regular c,. 
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^ 125. \ seems to require little* comment. The lower por- 

tion of the unconnected form is deeper and narrower than the 
corresponding portion of the v Jj . For hunalij\ see $ 110. 

(iron i ) /;>. 

$ 12C>. ^ suffers numerous slight variations. The unconnected 

form is written and >; the initial form, A and • the medial 

r f * 

form is , ; or is looped nnder like an inverted ^, i. e., *y; or 
sometimes the loop is not elosed, and the medial form is merely 
a hook, as^in a* xnmha, obeisance; and the final form is 

written „ . , or ^_ . 
dron/p J.j. 

$ 127. •% in its unconnected and final forms, is distinguished 

hy its deep stroke. In its initial and medial forms, it is identical 
(except for the dot) with the corresponding forms of group 2; 
hut can* must he taken to make the final and detached forms 
with deep stroke. 

(iron/> Jo. 
§ 12S. y also suffers several variations. In its unconnected 



for 



nn it is written y, 4, and {5, and in its medial • form, a,j 
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or ^ . The final and unconnected forms may, in Arabic Avon Is. 



be written with two dots a I >ovc, as£, ^, and when in a state of 

construction ($ 57,11.), are then pronounced as s j^ J . 
. Group 16. 

§ 129 In writing ^ , the loop should in strictness, be made 

in the direction of trriti)i(), and not at right angles thereto as 
in the case of the medial forms of group 10 letters and the final 

form of L ^ . Final 4^ or ^ are sometimes irregularly con- 
nected with a preceding .. 
Group 17. 

§ 130. In Sulu, £ is written without dots when used as a 

prop for the hamzah (§ (58). In other positions, the dots are 
always used. In Arabic, however, the dots may a* Iso be omitted 

when £ is final in an outline with whatever power. 

^131. For certain purposes of Arabic grammar, the conso- 

nants of the Arabic alphabet are divided into two classes de- 
nominated solar letters and lunar letters as follows: 

*■>*■■"■■ o^ ^^> J>^>J-cr J> y> >±±> 
J""* "-■ <s j » f di j ^ tttZTL^ ^ 

The first group of letters is called solar apparently from tin- 



fact that the common word _ *, ^Intm^an, tint (nom. case), 

happens to begin with one of them. Tin 4 second group is called 

lunar because the common word £ hinmrun, moon (nom. 

case), begins with one of this group (Wr. Ar. (Irani., § 14 (a) 
Hem. a). This division is important only in Arabic, where 
certain euphonic changes are determined by it. All that a 
student of Sulu should be expected to remember of the subject 
has already been .^et forth under imxUih (§ 10(>). 



Chapter VI T 

Diphthongs. 

§ 132. As a matter of fact, the pure diphthong, as we under- 

stand the term in English — two vowel sounds pronounced as a 
single syllable without intervening consonant— exists in the 
Sulu language and is expressed by the Sulu- Arabic script in only 

two cases. These are: a/\ or ^V^"'-' an( ^ o^ (tn ' (>r 

\ an; in which the first element is hata'am (either long or 

short) and the second element, one of the weak (§59) letters 
wan or ya — alif has no proper sound. The weak letter is then 
no longer a consonant, but expresses its related (§ (>8) vowel 
sound, u or /. Any two vowels of the Sulu-Arabic script when 
placed in juxtaposition and joined in pronunciation, excepting 
when arranged as in the two diphthongs mentioned, generate 
between them a weak consonant, and instead of two vowels 
united in one syllable, we have two syllables separated by a 
weak consonant. 

§ 133. A careful examination of vowel combinations is 
necessary in order to understand certain peculiarities in the use 
of the Sulu-Arabie script. The possible groupings of the three 
vowels in pairs of different vowels, an* as follows: 

10* 



§ 134 J 




^ 


C o in 


bin 


a t i o n 


1 . dapaM 


- 


hataas 


2. dapan 


- 


hahabcC 


. % >. hat<t,'<i8 


- 


(J upan, 


4. hata'ax 


- 


habubiv 


». hahahii 


_ 


< l<i pan 
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Example 



u-a ^ , humid, to srnn. 
a-i * tfuwi, immediately. 

c ^ 



o 



a-i . } s daw, from. 



-> 



'""' 4x*j biijutanq, placed. 

('). hfibaba - hala'as l-a f \ 47 tiyap-tiyap, every. 

§ 134. It will he observed that the peculiarities of the Sulu- 
Arabic script are such that two vowels can not he written 
together without an intervening consonant, in form, at least. It 
will also he observed that in pronouncing the combination ua 
and ni, the vocal organs in gliding from one to the other, take 

position as for pronouncing the weak consonant . wau, and 

that this consonant is in fact pronounced, being likewise writ- 
ten in the Sulu- Arabic script, tho not in the Roman. These 
combinations would be more exactly written in English, uwa 

and uwi. Examples: \ waht, eight; ,j \ S kairalawan, 

eii/hty: ^J^ pitu, seven; ,j «£ kapittttran, seventy. 

Note. Sometimes the Sulu vowel combination ui(nwi) 
weakens in pronunciation from that of ui in the English 
word "suite" (of rooms), to that of oi in "boil", and thus 
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becomes a pure diphthong, as in the Sulu word X^ lea- 

1mm, vvod, sometimes pronounced almost Icahoir But this 
pronunciation of kahmri is as rare as the o sound of dapan 
(§ 5) and need not be further considered. 

§ 135. The combinations ■///. and vt are analogous, the weak 
consonant generated here being ^ //</.. These vowel combina- 
tions might more logically he written iyn and ya, and, indeed, 
the (_£ // is necessarily expressed in the Sulu-Arahic script. 

§ 136. The vowel combinations already considered, ua, ai, in 
and hi, are recognized by English phonologists as containing a 
weak consonant and for that reason are classed by Webster as 
"impure" diphthongs. But the case of an and ai is different. 
These last (together with oi) are classed as "pure" diphthongs 
because the anatomy and relation of the vocal organs producing 
these vowel sounds is such that in the glide from one to the 
other, neither w nor y is produced. But as the Sulu-Arabic 
script does not permit of two vowels being written together 
without intervening consonant, recourse is had to a weak con- 
sonant for expressing the final vowel oi the diphthong, and an is 



written , while ai is written 

§ 137. To render more convincing the statements made un- 
der this heading, the student need only to make the following 
experiments. Let him pronounce the combinations na and iri, 
slowly and distinctly, but without a break in the utterance, 
trying to pronounce pure vowel sounds. Then let him pro- 
nounce, also slowly and distinctly, the combinations ntra and 
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nwl consciously pronouncing the w, and he will find that va 
and ui have exactly the same sbunds as uwa and nwL It is 
impossible to utter na and vi without pronouncing in between 
each pair of vowels. Let him perform the same experiment with 
la and in and he will find it impossible to pronounce these com- 
binations without generating a y between each pair of vowels. 
The Sulu- Arabic system recognizes these facts and writes the 
above four combinations, not as diphthongs, but as vowels sepa- 

rated by a weak consonant, i.e., n-a — awa; u-i = 

> 

nwi; i-u,= iyn; and i-a = it/a. 

§ 138. But if the same experiment be tried with the com- 

binations ai and an (and owi) 9 it will be found that deliberate 
pronunciation generates no weak consonant between the vowels. 
On the contrary, if one pronounce a weak consonant between 
the two vowels — awl, ayl, awn, ay a (owl, oyi) — he has uttered 
a combination of sounds entirely different from the diphthongs 
ai and an (or oi). 

§ 139. Owing to the fact that two vowels can not be written 

in immediate sequence in the Sulu- Arabic script and the con- 
sequent necessity of employing weak letters in these diphthongs, 

and owing also to the fact that the ' and £ of the diphthongs, 

in the permutations of the Arabic root, frequently become real 
consonants, some authorities have deemed it advisable, espe- 

cially as regards Arabic, to transliterate as aw, and — 

as ya, notwithstanding the fact that the consonants w and y can 
not be pronounced final in a syllable, and ignoring the purely 
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vowel character of wan and ya in these combinations. The 

invariable transliteration of % and g by v and y may, indeed, 

have certain advantages as regards the A rabic. J n that language, 
theroot consists of consonants, while the inflections are effected 
in large part by the insertion, omission, shortening, lengthen- 
ing, or other modification, of the vowels. Note the following A ra- 
bic verbal inflections (Wr. Ar. (Irani., Tables xiv and xvi) : 

Root, n - d - w, vail (illustrates mutations of w - n). 

l^pi*f not ^ '' 

dual',' 3d, 'masc. \jj^ nadawa, they two hare vailed. 

Imperf., ind., > °\ .-,„,/ ,, „ ,,, 

sing., 1st., com. ^Jo ' an ™ ( > l valled (<'<'■"< »'"< m// )- 

Perf., act., " * "" , / ■ 

sing., 2nd., masc. OaJw nadauta (nadctwta), yon hare called. 

Root, r - d - y, be pleased with (illustrates mutations of y - /). 

Perf., act., " " , , , , , •,, 

si no-., 3d., masc. J> j ra diya, he has been pleased with. 

Perf. act., "' ^ 

sing.,' 2nd., masc. o-w«-^ j radita, yon have been pleased with. 




Imperf., ind., ' . 

sing., 2nd., fern. ,W> J ttirdavm(fardayrui), you were (are, 

^ will be) pleased with. 

Note also the following substantive inflections ( Wr. Ar. (Irani., 
§304, Rem. v): 

Root, th - w - r, ball (illustrates mutations of //• - n ). 

Sing., nom. case. ' J thaur/m (thawr/m), bull. 

Plur., nom. case. £ . A thiwara ///?<, />«//#, collectively. 
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- Root, ' - y - n, eye (illustrates mutations of y - i). 
Sing.,nom. ease. . r 'ainnn ('aynvn), eye. 

Plur., non). case. j^ 'uyunun, eyes, collectively. 

§ 140. So possibly by transliterating the diphthongs by aw 
and ay, the root of the word is made more prominent and 
the genius of the language is more accurately conserved. But 

. and ^ disappear entirely in transliterating the long vowels, 

> 

a and /. No one has proposed, to transliterate by uw } or 



by h)\ it would be too absurd. So it is impossible to 

err 

avoid some inconsistency if we attempt to conserve w and y 
in transliteration thruout all the permutations of the Arabic 
root. It is also true that the consonants w and y entirely 
disappear in the diphthongs an and ai — they then represent 
rowels, not consonants. In transliterating Sulu, at any rate, 
no valid reason for violating English phonetics can be alleg- 
ed. Consistency would seem rather to demand that ^ and ^£ 

should be transliterated as consonants — w and y — when they are 
consonants, and as vowels — n and i — when they are vowels. 

§ 141. The exclusive vowel character of . and ^ in these 

two diphthongs is recognized even by the Arabic grammarians. 

and^£ in these combinations, must, in voweled Arabic, 

bear the jazmah — except, of course, when such letters bear the 
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sabtu' (§ 99 ns. 1 and 2), tho when used as letters of prolong- 
ation they bear no sign unless it he the maddnh (§ 102, n. 2). 
When used as props for the hamzali, these two letters naturally 
hear the hamzah, and when used as true consonants, they are 

followed by some vowel (§§ 59, 01). - and ^ bearing jazmah 

are therefore used in Arabic exclusively in the ttro pure diph- 
thongs under discussion, indicating by this distinctive treatment 
that the special vowel character of wan and yu in diphthongs is 
recognized. It has therefore been considered advisable to ad- 
here to the practice of what seem to be the best authorities on 
the transliteration of both Arabic and Malay, as well as the 
practice of English phonologists, and write ai and an in trans- 
literating the diphthongs in these pages'. 

Examples: Arabic A Ian, ?jf; . 4% kaifa, hoivt 

§/l42. As we have seen, then, if either of the pure diph- 

thongs, ai or an } when final, becomes placed before any vowel 

without intervening hamzah , the final <. or iC of these com- 
biriations regains its consonantal power. Ai + a = aya 
ti4 + i = aiii ; ai + u = ayu ; an + a = a-wa ^ 

an ■+ i = airi ^ ; an + u = awn . But there is no fixed 

rule for the use of hamzah before Sulu inflectional endings (suf- 
fixes) which begin with vowels, such as -a, -/, -an, -un, etc. 
Sometimes, therefore, hamzah appears between a final diphthong 
and suffix, {sometimes not. The rule should probably be to con- 
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vert the watt (vowel) or ya (vowel ) of the diphthong, or wan or 
ya of prolongation, into a consonant, except when the stem 
ends in a hamzah. But the imperative suffixes, a and i, seem to 
begin with a hamzah, while sometimes a hamzah, not apparent 
in the simple, stem, develops before a suffix having an initial 
vowel. This hamzah, like ha in analogous eases (§ 57), may of- 
ten he an original final hamzah of the* stem, which hamzah has 
Ween lost except in this -medial position favorable for its pronun- 
ciation. In other cases, the insertion of the hamzah may be a 
mere vagary of pronunciation. Before hamzah, a final diphthong 
in the stem (§ 109) remains, of course, unaltered. For writing 
hamzah after diphthongs, see § 70, n. 1. 

Examples: , s dayau, good; ^ % v dayan'a, repair! 

(imp.): J} panan, go; Vj jt •£ panan'nv, will be met: v 
taban, rob; .j £^* falcate an, robbed: Vj pakai, wear; *J\$ 
pabaynv, clothe*: \^ mlcai, to rent; ^ v^ mkaVi, rent! 
(imp.): < C M snhti, to boat; .X xakayan, a boat: ^^ bar, 
home; -yVo kahayan, nUtt-ye : * fa, three; • tiuni, three 

(before certain measures of time, § 14(>); » J hm\ keep; ^^ * 

tau' (in, kept. 

§ 143. As already indicated, the sounds m, ni, in, and ia, 

are written in the SuIai- Arabic script, and 

>— Jf~ LSr usr 
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transliterated mra, turi, iyti and it/a. This strict transliteration 
will be adhered to in this work as being more helpful to the in- 
dent. Hut inasmuch as the writing of the tr and // in such com- 
binations does not in the least affect the pronunciation, no good 
purpose would seem to be served by retaining these unnecessary 
consonants in a popular system of writing Sulu in Roman let-, 
ters — no more, indeed, th-an would be served by writing initial 
liamzah in the Roman transliteration. It is therefore recom- 
mended that for popular use, and especially in all names, per- 
sonal and geographical, the above combinations be transliterated 
na, uij itt y and la, without intervening weak consonant. 



ClIAPTKR VIII 

Numerals, Punctuation, and Enclitics. 

$ 144. The Arabic numerical symbols were adopted from In- 

dia. Since we obtained them via the Arabs, however, we call 
them k4 Arabic", instead of giving them their true designation, 
"Indian". But the Europeans considerably modified the sym- 
bols obtained from the Arabs, as will be apparent from a com- 
parison of the Arabic and European forms: 

Arabic: \ f ? A ° ~\ V A * * 

European: 12 3 4 5 6 7.8 9 
The Arabic numerals are compounded exactly the same as 
our own, the right-to-left order of Arabic writing never having 
been applied to the numerals adopted from India. 

Examples: \\ \\ 1917; f\ • "\ U06. 

$ 145. The Arabs, however, sometimes use the letters of the 
alphabet as numerical symbols. When so used, the letters arc 
not arranged in the usual order, but follow an ancient order 
corresponding to that of the old Hebrew and Aramaic alphabets 

as well as the ancient Greek alphabet as far as ^ (Gr. pi), 

and the numerical values correspond to that order. The conso- 
nants with numerical values indicated are here given in that 
ancient order, known as the abjad, from the first four conso- 
nants (Wr. Ar. Gram., §32): 

115 
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No. Letter Value No. Letter Value No. Letter Value 

- 100 

- 200 

- 800 

- 400 



1. 


\ •- 


1 


10. 


c5 


— i(> 


19. 


«• 

J 


2. 


• 


2 


11. 


Ji 


-- 20 


20. 


^ 


3. 


£ ~~ 


.>' 


12. 


J 


— SO 


21. 


* 


4. 


£ ~ 


4 


13. 


f 


— 40 


22. 


o 


5. 


x — 


~) 


14. 





— 50 


23. 


• 



* » — 500 



0. 


J 


- 6 


15. 


u* 


— 60 


24. 


* 


— 600 


r- 


--> 




10. 


t 


— 70 


25. 


* 


— 70<J 


<s. 


C " 


- H 


17. 


• 

L-3 


— 80 


26. 


u* 


.— 500 



9. ^ — 18. p — 90 27. j^ ■— 900 

28. c. —1000 

Note. Letters used as numerals are joined as in ordinary 
writing with the greater component letter on the right, and 
the lesser on the left. Such groups are usually distinguish- 
ed from the surrounding words hy a stroke placed over them, 

Examples: vJaC. (1000 + 900 -I- 10 + 7) 1917; i>. 

(600 + 80+ 6) 686; J^, 500. 

§' 140. The Sulu numerical words and combinations thereof 
are noteworthy, in that they preserve certain elements which 
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have elsewhere entirely disappeared from the language. Except 
possibly as a forgotten and unrecognized component of certain 
words, the numerical combinations alone preserve in SuJu the 
use of a/, /, which in cognate languages so commonly represent 
the copulative kfc be" : also fig a, ng } which in many other Phil- 
ippine languages unite adjective with substantive. We are now 
concerned, however, only with the writing of the numerical 
words, and append hereto a number of examples as illustrations; 

Elementary Numerical Words. 

\ im, J. ^j^e pita, 7. VJxJ ^«'> 10,000. 

^ dua, 2. \ trala, 8. 4fe ^%-> 1- 

^j+^Js \ upat, 4. Jirttb han<i}m\ 10. j£ tag-, plus. 

J lima, 5. ^ yatus, 100. ) 

; \ umim, 6. y ^\ ibu, 1000. 

y • ~ ^ 

Multiple* of Ten. 
•% \j5 \ kauha'an, 20. • %j w ka'numau, GO. 

/% a£ hithCaa, SO. a* jjfc kapituwan, 70. 

•flO htpatau, 40. *% A \ kawalawan, 80. 

. ^*> hit maa, fiO. « ^ ^S kaxiuaman, 90. 
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Examples showing the use of numerical words with the orriinu- 
ry suhstanftves: * ta 'n, person; 4, bigi, seed; v ^ ^ Inn/up. 

domestic animal; C-,1) lading, knife; * ■ ) baba'i, ironxin. 

<jS i*»\ **tf»«j! kata'u, 1. *> J I ww-mw- kutu'ii, u. 

J ^lii& *«»£&« to'w, i. ^j^ ±£ pitting 

•£ c. ^ duwang kata' h , 2. £ 4) * tvalvng 

±S ^zJ> \ u P at " *• *£ ^iik hangpH 1 " 

ip 4~J^ ^«A& hangjm' Imf imiig kabigi , //. 



# 



/(>. 



O ^ • < ^ 



4p 4~Ji" O Vft>J> kauha'att tag'iwivg 



21. 



S- 5 J^ O - 



»«J ^j*++n.' 



j^k hanggatiix " /m>. 



. \ * *.. .* . „ ..a hanggatus tag- 
'T> "%~*fi-> ^*JKtyu (^JSukb hangpu' tag'isang " ///. 

^ ^ ' . hanggatus 

^ ^ * tfc taghaiiha'mi " 120. 



iS ^j-^C. f^»> duwang gattix 



200. 
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-£, c. * tung gatus kahaynp, SOU. 
o }' ^-^ © y^ ^ * ^' y 

^JuQ ^j^^ ^*+* ^ upat n( J a y aim ' ' 400. 

jS yJS' i*J ^ ma % 90>tus " 500. 

* \^° '"* ° }> \ 

9* JuS *-*XjtC« /v> i ttW **wi ngagatns hdading, 600. 



pJcD c/ j;t 4X9 p^««flf sra«?« 4i 700. 

9-jJo j-^t 4.1 3 waking gatus " #00. 

9-jJS invito hawj-ibnng " i,000. 



o ^>^^ o y^ ^ c 

P'JjS vJai ^-w, *"/«■»& ngagatvs " 900. 



y- o ^ y o ^ y o 



*-^ , **' ,, Cr .' **'-' 1. hangibu tagduwang 

\ ,^" ^ -- >• ^"° ^ \^"^^ I grafts tagkawaluwan 
p> JcO 9**Jj£ Jj jSjC J tagduwang " 1,282. 

f'JjS i~j£« a^ cfotwa nga'ibuiig " 2,000. 

o ^^^ o ye ^ o ^ y 

9-Jil) ijt c*i \ lt i )a ' nga^imng " 4,000. 

5-JuS 4^P JLife hangpiC nga'ibung " J 0,000. 

Note. From this point upward, the numerical words 
may be formed either with ift-w-, thousand, or friiba', few «fc(wt- 
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Examples showing numerical words up to ten, as used 

o ^0 ^ o ^ o } 

with the measures of time : \ ^ \ adlau, <1a;i; . A , bulau. 
month; *jQ tahim, year; * ^ dvm, vit/ht. 

\$\ J :««» <« 7/ ""' *• Ji$\ ^* l>itnn>iatlUnt,7. 

J$\ iSjZ dmvai " 2 - >^\ >^ "' nhurl " ,s - 



J$\ y t,(wi " *• j>\;>\ ^^v-- *'.'/""»" •* ?'. 



J>>\ iS *>\ ttnuwai " «. 



Above ten, this suffix is ordinarily used only with numerical 
combinations which end in one of the numerical words from 
im to hang-pa' , inclusive. 



> 



Note. ^j. A pilu uikI \ ~ //'(/", arc often written 

with final vowel long. When -i is then suffixed, the vowel is 
shortened as in the case of * tu, • luvi, three. j£ fay-* 

fca-, and £. «{/«-, are often written as separate words. 
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§ 147. The Arabic has, properly speaking, no punctuation 
marks corresponding to such marks used in our grammatical and 
rhetorical punctuation, such as capital letter, period, comma, in- 
terrogation point, dash, etc. Many reliable Arabic grammars 
do not even mention the subject of punctuation. Each ayah, or 
verse of the Koran, is followed by a small circle, Q > an( ^ this 
is practically the only mark of punctuation appearing in litho- 
graphed editions of the sacred book. Modern Arabic printing 
is, however, gradually introducing the marks of punctuation in 
vogue in European languages. The period, parenthesis, brac- 
ket, brace, and asterisk, as well as distintive type, are now com- 
monly used by the periodical press employing the Arabic script. 
The same marks have been utilized in the little Sulu which -has 
been printed and the tendency is to introduce still others. 



Examples: • (period), (), ^ ^e, []. 



j * 






Oil j^ /*~r** paylisag diura iban iunga\ at half past two 

o'clock. 

•\i X\ O "i-lAi (24, 80, and 65 point type, made 

L-A/ J? CL -- in Beirut, Syria.) 

§ 148. Sometimes the better educated Stilus use a dot (•)> 
or groups of dots (•]•), where we would employ a period. But in 

the language as ordinarily written by Sulus who have not come 
under American influence, no punctuation marks whatsoever 
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are used. Instead, recourse is had to certain words to indicate 
the beginning and ending of sentences, or of entire com muni - 

cations. A letter usually begins *, hahinra, a word of Malay 

origin which has little meaning except to indicate the beginning 
of a letter and which may sometimes be translated irhereax. The 

usual complete phrase is ^ . ^ ry\ «, bahvira hri xitntt, 

whereas this letter. The letter or other document ends in ^j^^ 

J 4 ■-- 
tammat for Arabic ^LJ tammatun, end {worn. ease). Sometimes 

P VfiJo\ 'MM ia \ for Arabic *VlXA iniiha'un (noni. case), also 
meaning end, takes the place of ^^^ (§ 57, n.). The full ex- 
pression when used, is >^)Sji k+> f° v ry&J \ 4.%J tamnuitu !- 

kaiam, or *$$j\ 'V^Z'A for f ^So \ *l^X'>\ hitiha'n 1-kaUnu, . 

both phrases meaning, e-ntf o/' the composition. After this come 
the place and date. 

But in the body of any Sulu writing, the only signs of 
punctuation which ordinarily appear are certain words such as 

\i aa\ which indicates the beginning of a new sentence or sub- 
ject. It is equivalent, therefore, to a paragraph sign, or full 
stop and initial capital letter. iW is a much used word. When 
two Sulus meet they say na\ well? Sometimes it means yes, or 
is a noncommital expletive. In the use given above, as a mark 
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of punctuation, it is untranslatable. /) O ♦*> £ U-a mar 

hull dain da '-tin, after that; or simply U * mahuli, after, next; 

is another phrase used in Sulu to indicate that one subject is 
finished and another begun. Often indeed, it immediately 

precedes the tammat and so indicates the end of a letter. L^j 

faml (or l^j pasal, in its Sulu form ), an Arabic word mean- 
ing section, ui' division, is often written at the beginning of a 
paragraph or chapter. Arabic , \ t hah, gate, sometimes serves 

tho same purpose, especially in religious writings. 4j*yS> a ^ a " 

mat (§ 57, n.), another Arabic word meaning signals frequent- 
ly written before the* superscription on a letter or envelope, 
and then means address. 

§ 149. There are in Sulu certain words (not suffixes) which 
are attached in writing to tho word which they follow, being 
then slighted in accentuation — .words, which resemble the 
enclitics in (J reek grammar. In case the outline of such pre- 
ceding word ends in \ £ ^ % or y the enclitic is, of course, 

written close just as tho it were part of the word. When by the 
addition of an enclitic, a consonant is caused to follow itself 
without' intervening vowel, the sahtiC should be used, as 

J^j ^ sarulcku, my hat; • ^s<iwaiiniy(i, his cup. These en- 
clitics were independent words which, thru frequent use, have 
lost their individuality — are worn out, so to say. Such are v^-fo', 
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an interrogative particle ; ^ -lea, another interrogative particle ; 

-sa, which gives adverbial force ; ._,-&«■, which gives eni- 

phasis, and sometimes indicates wonder ; and the possessive (in- 
strumental) forms of the personal pronouns (Table XT). The 
above-mentioned words are invariably enclitics and should al- 






ways be attached to the outlines of the preceding words. \x * 
*\ , and ^^, are also found written ^x-tah; J^ -kith; and 

4^ -bah (§ 57-). 

Examples: \^; \ ?«?mfo\ irhatf; \jU*Jb hi*iyuta\ who? 



otf> ^ °'l~ y 



\* bunnalm, truly; j^SJtfc hamjhwxa, % /or ///a/ reaxou ; 
^ V5 klta'aba, hold; ^Jg %^^ xnrat/ca, vry letter; ^\*** 



s- ° > 



mratmu, your letter; •* . mratniya, hi* letter. 

There is another class of words which may of may not he join- 
ed to the preceding word, according, apparently, to the whim of 
the writer. Those may he designated "optional enclitics". Such 

are n rfa, sometimes an emphatic and sometimes an untranslat- 
able expletive; /) >m, already, or an expletive; ^5 pa y yet: 
•j ??/, 0/ (precedes proper names). 
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Examples: j^ \ or £ ^ \ cpmndti or amu d:a, (pronounc- 



CO* 



e< 



I amiim, § 37), same; , ^JS or ^ _J & 



Kmabaina or Z£m<i- 



/nf/ nci, already paxt; kmm J^\\ or ^^3 l1) O avnpa or ami pa, 

thnruHtM (tome)', -^ ^^ or '*9*? O J-~^ ^* w ~ 

s ///// Tabnjnr, or pimil ni Tabvjur, Tybujur' s peneU. 

Note 1 . In Bulu manuscripts, the reader will frequently 
find short words of all kinds connected in writing. But this 

is due merely to carelessness. Thus, SJo * or £) 4> &<*% 

Jw> if yon; i^\ for 4a 9*\ ing manga, the( plural); etc. 

Note 2: The reader will also sometimes find a directly 
contrary fault, i. e., the division of the consonantal outline 
of a word into syllables, or division at the end of a line. 
In correct printing and in carefully written manuscript, 
division into syllables never occurs, and division at the 
end of a line almost never. Even in case the outline of a 
word is broken by reason of containing certain of the letters 

\ s \ » \ ^ which do not connect with the follow- 
ing letter, the latter is written so close as to obviate all dan- 
ger of mistaking the intervening space for a word space. But 
in careless writing, both kinds of division mentioned above 
are freely made. The last consonant in the preceding syl- 
lable? or on the upper line, then lias the final (or isolated) 
form while the first consonant of the following syllable or 
of the lower line, has the initial (or isolated) form (§ 115). 
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> <-* ° > 



Examples: ^ ^ .^ J ^ * * <~ ^ \ 

1 ^ \^ L ^ ^ j^\ y^M &\\y 



C / 



r kwi?( manyabany-sa hhtm dihahi-pii'-pu'an Say, <ty<ul 
tn'ud kamu sing daahun i-ban siitg tagga-hun sing parin-ta ; 
ye of Mamie race here in the Pttihi Archipelago, obey yr 
fully the orders and prohibitions of the government. 

In the above, the divisions in the Sulu-Arabic script — in- 
dicated in the transliteration by a hyphen — of the words 
bang-m, haka-pn'-jw'cui (first hyphen), i-bon, tagga-hnn, 
and parin-ta, are errors. For further examples of both faults, 
see Specimens of Sulu Writing in Appendix I. 

§ 150. The spelling of Sulu personal pronouns is in great con- 
fusion and in order to set forth -their 'phonetic orthography as 
well as to list in their proper setting all the enclitic forms of 
the same, Table VI is inserted on pages 128 and 129. The 
forms in the column headed "Enclitic "forms", must always be 
joined to the outline of the preceding word. These forms ex- 
press possession, or when used with passive verbs, the derived 
meaning of agency. The forms given in the column headed 
''Isolated forms", are to be written separately as independent 
words — with verbs, as objects of prepositions other than ka.it, 
etc. The forms in parentheses in the column headed "With pre- 
position lean", are never used but are inserted merely as probable 
older forms — some are still heard in remote localities — which 
show the origin by contractions of the long vowels (§ 153). 
Forms compounded with kan indicate, in general, the dative 
or accusative case. The origin of the hamzah which has deve- 
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loped at the end of some of the enclitic and lean forms, is ra- 
ther puzzling. It probably developed first in the lean form, 
as the result of an effort to bring out the long vowel clearly 
by contrast, being later applied to the enclitic form. 
§ 151. Final vowels of all forms of personal pronouns are 
sometimes written long by the ttulus, excepting only in those 

forms which end with hamzah. Furthermore, ^^ n, wherever 

o • 

appearing in Table IV, is commonly written \ uy or \ /////, 

k 



by the Sulus, as *p jj larhlf/uij/tt for v £, jj ladinyn"* 



ro. 



© > s' >' 



your (plu.) knife; J$ -, bannwatanya or _£ ;, banuwa- 

hudyu, for v J •, bwnv w a tan v, on r headmen (§ 31). Conse- 

quently, the following forms are ordinarily found in Sulu writing: 



Ordinary form. 




Phonetic form. 


\ \ akn 


for 


> - 

, *\ \ aku 


c ^ - 


for 


[iX -to* 


* > 




> 


jyv -"'" 


for 


r 




for 


^ S kamru 


9 } >» 

•£ htaniy-u 


for 


> > 

A Icikinu 


* > .}' 




; ?>^ 


jr^j^ -natnnh/u 


for 


^ - -natu'nu 
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0/ 
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fc_ 



Vv\ 
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a* 
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<3* 
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^)y\ 



h. 
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25 **«*> 
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e *8 


« s 




c« 


^ I ^ 


^ 1 £ 


1 3 


**L^ !** 


-ii e 




O 
.A 


>W p*£* 


w ^ 


>-&£ 




v^y ^ 




0) 

+3 


^3 V> 


•* ^ V 




f\.S 






r* • 


■o 


J* 5 
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-♦o 




♦a 


«*2> 
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i i 


* 1 
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»8 
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•*-> 














"3 
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. \- 
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a 








^ 
•**.' 
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««5 


1»d 




5^ 


<2 




•£• 


•«a 


•<<> 
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• Kj 






^c 


*■•£ 




•^ 


X) 
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"o 

a? 




^ 










Wr 






^ 
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0> 
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•> 
















a? 


ftJi 


> 
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hiding 
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^^ 




s^^ 


•»-* 
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• - -tanit/u for , - -tanu 

*j JO kaUCniyu for ,J_j "^ katii'nti 

^> *^ lcatu. tanhja for , J J^ lea tu 1 tail a 

A fcmvm for \ leu nut 

> 

^ • -niua for 

*^ Jcaniyn for 

^m^ -m/a for 

Mj^ Irani la for 

But notwithstanding this widespread practice, the final 
vowels in question are certainly pronounced short; also, ^j n 
accurately represents the spoken sound so frequently written 

o 

; nu or ; niy hy the Sulus. As it is aimed to write? Sulu 

phonetically so far as possible, these pronouns should for the 
sake of consistency he written as above in Table VI. 



7 


-?i ii- 




ka fin 


■Sr 


si la- 


i 


-nil a 


J? 


Irani lit 



ClTAPTKR IX 

Foreign Influence on Sulu Orthography. 

§ 152. Sulu has been enriched by a copious influx of words 
from many foreign languages including Arabic, Persian, Hin- 
dustani, Dutch, English, Portuguese, Spanish, Malay, Bisayan, 
and Tagalo. By far the greater part of the non-Philippine 
words in Sulu are from the Malay — by this being meant modern, 
Malay, not those ancient roots common to all Malayan languages. 
In fact, Sulu as it is spoken to-day, is almost an equal mixture 
of Bisayan and modern Malay, the Bisayan being without 
doubt the base upon which a large Malay vocabulary was grafted. 
This Bisayan stock was a southern dialect very closely related 
to that of Cebu. It furnished the inflections, pronouns, numer- 
ical words, words indicating the parts, of the body, indigenous 
trees, animals, fishes and seafaring terms. The (modern) Ma- 
lay element, which came in with Islam, has furnished the terms 
referring to days of the week, months of the year, religious, 
governmental, and many abstract terms, social titles, compli- 
ments, terms relating to writing and agriculture, and in general 
those new words required by a people developing along com- 
mercial and agricultural lines. Most of the words from non-Phil- 
ippine languages, have come thru the Malay. 

131 
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§ 153. Malay orthography, moreover, is peculiar in that the 
vowel signs are almost never written, the weak consonants being 
quite freely used to indicate the -short vowel sounds, especially 
when the latter are accented. Many Malay words, now an 
integral part of the Sulu language, have retained this peculiarity 
of spelling, tho pronounced as the Malays pronounce thorn, i.e., 
with short vowels, notwithstanding the fact that these vowels 

are written long. Such words are: r%\ ~ tvwan, Mr.; — \ 

raja, king, which are pronounced .j ~ tntran and ^ . raja. 

Other anomalies of Malay spelling which, unfortunately, some- 
times appear in Sulu are: the writing of final short u or I as 

tho long, as ^ hatn, stone, pronounced ^^ bata: and \ 

"^ 

sail, same, pronounced \, mil; the writing of final • for 

• > I > 

final hamxah, as /&y\ ■ idu-lc, (Ukj, pronounced .^\ /'(/«' (nr 

?'/V,§37); the writing of initial & h in place of initial hammU 



o 



as ^Jcj^ hatap, palm-leaf roofing, pronounced H _ j J g \ atui>. Such 



errors should he carefully avoided by the learner. It should be 
remarked in passing that true long vowels (§75) rarely occur 
m Sulu — ordinarily only in case of contractions and in adopt - 

eel foreign words. Such are: c.\^ tag, call, for c. " tawag; 

• e y o }> o 

iL Sug t &tilv f for J^, Sulug; } hi, buy, for \, bill: 
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lC\ } bai 9 house, for L bahti: from Arabic, >\^\ imam, leader; 

,^ft yzaleat, lecjalalms: from English, \ <p^,\ is/™/, school 

§ 154. Most of the non- Arabic words introduced into the 

Sulu either directly or thru the Malay, have been recast into 
a form which harmonizes with the phonetics of the Sulu lan- 

guage. English "Christian" has become /AjU* S Kiristi- 



^0 



!jan; Spanish m edicts, stockings, becomes y»*£>* raijets; San- 



\s o 



skrit shic/hra, speedily , becomes Mi,^ sigla\ But in the case 

of adopted Arabic words, as it is not necessary to recast the 
word in a new alphabetic system, the retention of the original 
spelling is not infrequent even thothis spelling is, to the Sulus, 

unpronounceable. Arabic X\^ Salih, a proper name, retains 
its Arabic spelling but is pronounced \, Salt; /\)V%JL£- 'Wth- 
man, another proper name, is pronounced • >v ^ l \ Usmau; 

9* ww tthm^'bur, is pronounced \ ^ sara 1 ; etc. But when 

written by the less educated, these words are frequently spel- 
led phonetically (§ 4). The Arabic case endings- — -?/, -?/.?*., 
-ani, -tout, etc. — are, of course, omitted in the case of single 
words adopted into Sulu, tho in the case of an entire phrase, the 

rules of Arabic grammar must be followed. As J^jji Muham- 
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mad, not J^g. Mnhmm»<nhw ; hut ^ \ ^J^wi ^^ 
Muhommadun Ramlu l-lohi (-i not pronounced), Muhammad -is 
the Apostle of God. ^ is frequently (and properly) converted into 



o *$ ^ o^ x 



§ 155. Sulu is, indeed, much closer to Arabic, orthograph- 

ically, than is Malay. This is due to two reasons. First, the 
adoption of the Arabic script for writing Sulu is more recent and 
there has been less time for internal development and evolution. 
In the second place, writing has not been, in the past, a popular 
accomplishment. The art has until recently been confined to 
that select body of men termed ponditov, or pundits, who also 
read the Koran. They therefore had constantly before them the 
correct Arabic forms of the words in question and quite natur- 
ally used the*e forms in writing. 

§ 150. Spelling reform in Sulu consequently meets with 

much the same difficulties that this same movement encounters 
in English. We write "phthisical" and pronounce "tizikaT ' but 
retain the ponderous spelling because of custom and because it 

was so spelled in Greek. The Sulu writes <\j& So lilt and 

pronounces \ Salt, but refuses to change long-established 

custom and the spelling of tin? Koran. Simplification of the Ara- 
bic spelling must be the result, nevertheless, if the present trend 
among the Sulus toward popularization of writing persists. The 
masses, who are not so familiar with the Koran, will naturally 
spell the word as it is pronounced. 



Appendix I 

Specimens of Sulu Writing. 

The correct principles to he followed in writing the Sulu- 
'Arabic script have been set forth in the preceding pages, in so 
far as these principles may be determined from the present 
chaotic state of Sulu practice: In order that the student may 
see just what is meant 'by "chaotic' \in this connection, three 
etchings of Sulu writing are printed on the following pages. 
There are added the same words printed in the Sulu-Arabic 
script in accord with the principles explained in these pages, 
together with a transliteration and a translation. In order to 
facilitate studw the lines of the etchings have been numbered, 
and the same numbers repeated in the proper place in the print- 
ed Sulu-Arabic script, and in the transliterations. The trans- 
literated Sulu is in accord with the spelling recommended for 
popular use (§ liitt). Words which are superfluous in the trans- 
lation are placed in parentheses ( ), while words inserted to 
complete the sense, are placed in brackets f ]. In view of the 
interlinear method followed, the translations are necessarily 
word-for-word and may sound strange. But notes explain the 
more obscure passages, and it is not doubted that the literal 
translations give a more accurate idea of the genius of the lan- 
guage, than would a more literary rendering. 
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Specimen of Sulu Writing, No. 1. 

Pitching of Original. 



J / r * ^> 




.U'/>4^Ljfc^>> 









^£r' 



O^ 




j/ 



c^ 




* ^>>*> 






A 





JL^)^ 



The legibility of specimen No. 1 is by no means below that 
of the average Sulu writing, but the beginner will doubtless find 
it difficult to read. The errors are many. Dain, from, is spelled 
with a hamzah followed by ya and nun run together, as tho the 
word were da' in; madi is spelled madV in line 3, and madi in 
lines 5 and 7; in line 5, dV and di are confused, the one to the 
left, which should be di 9 , having the entirely superfluous letters 
ya, hata'as, and alif; etc. It will help the student to bear in 
mind that Sulu is still so preponderantly a spoken language 
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with no widely-read literary works to serve as models for style 
and spelling. The Koran might serve this purpose, but its trans- 
lation into the vernacular is forbidden as impious. Without a 
recognized standard, therefore, the ordinary scribe employs any 
familiar combinations of letters which approximately represent 
the spoken sounds. To spell English "I", with the letters ai 
(aisle), ie (lie), vy (buy), igh (high), etc., would be analogous. 
(•orrect Printing and Transliteration from Right to Left. 

'ituP iaBah iwunA ludnaM nak niad taruS 

uka- itahapgaM . alukal) uanaLah ajabbU nak gnutamud 

4^( ■{ Ji ji l$\J [SiX* J>\ 9-\ &~~. rvP (;) ' 

gnis ilap 'ituP iaBap idam uaki gni aniabus umiak 

idam la])inanuit gni uaki iabuS .umiak basag 'aduk 

uka 'id an id "a law nak giiab babas 'ukak 

o '} o y o'o ^-> eo/ 9 yj- t > ' e ' '-^>i 

miisnik . umnahiga all niad iabus ilugnam namanatak 
nukub 'awaniik gfiis nabi idam umak gunnubgap 
.tamniaT .umiak uka du'ut parah \-\X .ukayab tagni 
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7 randi te / v i tion a nd Tva ) / d( it ion. 

l)Surat dain kan Mandul Anui a hnBai Pnti' b 2)dumatung 
Letter from . Foreman Anui at-IIouse White will-arrive 

kan Ubbaja haLanau Dakula\ c Magpahati aku 3 )kainni subainn d 
to Ubbaja at-Lanau Large. Advise 1 to-yon, must 

ing ikau inadi paBai Puti ' pali f)sing kuda ' gasab 

(the) you come to- House White regarding (of-)the horse robbed 

kaimu. Subai ikau ing tuniampal 5 )inadi kakir sabab 
from-vou. Must you (the) he-present coming to- me because 

bang kau wala' di na, dT aku katanaman C>)manguir: 
if you not-yet liere already, not I willing to-retiirn[it: 

subai dain lia'agihanniu e . Kinsuni 7)pagbunfiug 

that] must- be from eonsultation-your. To-morrow accompany 

kamu inadi iban sing kimawa' bukun 8)ingat 

you coming with (of-)tbe one-who-took [the horse] without knowl- 

baya'ku. 1 Na' g harap tirud aku kaimu. Tanunat. 
edge desire-my. Trust much 1 in-Vou. Finis. 

"For the spelling ' k Anui'\ in place of "Anuwi'', see sec. 14o. 

b White House, name of place. 

c Large Lake, name of place. 

d N r a, here untranslatable expletive, written as enclitic. 

C L e. ? kC Such result must come about thru consultation with you.'' 

f J. e. "You come here to-morrow in company with the man who 
took the horse without my knowledge or consent"'. 

*Na\ untranslatable; indicates beginning of sentence. 

Sul u letter writing is modeled upon tlie corresponding 
Malay art. Tliis system devotes the first sentence to giving tin* 
name of the writer, his residence, the name of the addressee, 
and his residence. Then comes the body of the letter, usually 
introduced by the words uuajpahati aku kaimu, 1 advice you, or, 
/ inform you. After the information — which is the real purpose of 
the letter — is given, conies some formal expression % of greeting. 
In the present, instance, such expression is "hat-up ttrud uku 
kaimu, T have entire confidence in you. Last oT all, after the 
tammat, should come the dat(\, which is hero omitted. 



Specimen of Sulu Writing No. 2. 



'Iching of Oritj-hial. 






a 










<s 






A t<> 
v 



K" 
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(for reef Printing. 



a- (j^m-- ^ ^ y* c^W ^i>* ( ~ 

i*. jiA***- j^\ C>\y £r» ^ (j.)^ ui\^k(^)^ 

• c ^jb j^o ^^ y V \"£j>*>\ Vo ^1^(7;) i.3 V^y 

= / ° > o > -^ ° — '• ^ °* , ° "'y>^ - ° > ^ e -- ■ 

^y>->-& O^y £\ ^£0 (''" ^-y* ^ 



e ^ o \,ss 6^ s. ^- ° s > °° °" o -^ . -^ e"' 



l' ^ t J° > s c s ^ to ss o ^ o > e . — 'e } 

c ?si^ 0^ e > ^/ C ^/ O s , y s l" * A *-^ ° 6) 

^S*^iZ ^y^C y\ CM ^^ ^^ Q •>> J'° 

Transliteration and Translation. 

l)bang amui makasa'gid, <U' makabatal.* Ampa 

if there-he touching, [that is] not pvohibi table. But 

ing haram bata'u 2)hadath— hatinia, 

the xinlawful [things] to-a-pcvson [who i^] unclean— meaning-of-it. 
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* hata'u wai ayir s^'balfay^gr^^ «\ '"»Vf-«iffiFka^ji-inbahayaiig, 
to-person without ablutions — [are] : to-pray, 

niag(3)tawap, iban duma sing Kur'an, iban 

to-go-around-the-Ka ; bah, b and to-carry (of-)the Koran, and 

sumajgid sing gikapannia c , 4)iban bia' da a hayan, ing 

to-toujh •- (pf-)thc page*»f-iV, r and like, ^(^)th*Jp the 

putui»nia r - : ~ ifran* sing> .■jli , inn^"*ifl fc g taoapat 5)kiabutafifJln^. 
coveri^g-of-it, ami (of-t'he)%hereveiv. the pj&€e ftayipg-b^h-oe- 

niaV* ': Mb#,r^$ii^ ^ /" kaffnir-* 

cupied4iy-|t, ' and, # -*(of-th0<viherever/ the [placer}vvrittetj-u|pn- fq*-tllif 

;% pag(6)fiapalan|> bia' t)xidang-uhda|ig > atawa dizain 
sake-^f stiutyingy* > ;> Wke Rimers ; * .•*"'" €>r # ' otEers: . 

* y ckinf^Myanf -IbairJ, harus^^7)k{iap*jitan ing 
[diffefcgijjjt]* from - ^ then£ ,\nd [i^. # perinitted beifig-ireld " lf Ah* 

Kur 'a-i* ' nakasuSurat -*' bamane# ( . kakai^* iban* hamdnga h 

koran •> written * • . *, t .on "clotlras* , and; > fin te ; •*■?' 

S)di$aiMbaji s$g di!jniia e JBg sabagBBi^' : ibai\.:tapsir* / 



coWinewtaiy/,^liol«Jii^is]f'milawfu'fe ^bsoV^el^ ' $$'tl". like ^l" '- 




he-prjb'e'nteil froiyf , hol v <] 

a fjTs t . i^ end;/>t- senten(|e.%egun.(|pra provides page oj^ll}#o]d^iai>M- 
jUfept'trcjttise'tin repgipijs duties — ^rittejf Jf^frfc Jhrfft one hundred 
£%P?f$ : 'atfc^-4r0ri"i wl^etftnis et(fchibg%vas takeif '** * - 

4|e^ ^nn^t^ f'4,<* 

fcJ^,., "to toiQi'the pageg*\ ' d D^mttanslatgJble ex})letive. ' ^ >? 
, heregi Witfdefiniteltensei. '.Polteessive prootmjife also express apney... 



,*■'/' 







iJ»adTi it'isjperfectl^ti-u^that children, tlSo*un clean '^ should p*tM>e 
prevented from holding the Koran for purposes of study". 
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Specimen of Sulu Writing, No. 3. 



bitching of Original. 




^5 



«o 




*£ M- >^ ^fo 

vi> ^< ^rt, - *t v 

;% •*% ov ^ 



v 2 




*1 *t- »? 

'-T $ m 

v-1 ?* ^ 

ii % 4 

>= ^T« -*l 
^% 

**3 S^O "Si2 





* 



Ktehing of OrUfimd, concluded. 
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^w — ^ 



.2 ^3 ^ S ^ 






13 «> -*£ =» ^3 5 05 o « «2 



T> 



o g o 3b^ 






+2 +* +> 

"•— «h -r-i 



c3 



s « s ^ > -g ' u 

^ ~ M 4-5 J2 ««^h rj 

^•7?t>- a> +3 ^ IS 

a « « &" •« fe ^ -^ 



v, . £ a a t^-.S *£ a 

^r-S ^ a> c ^ o p 

O O ^ --M3 ^ o^ M 

J2 •£ +5 *♦- p © -^ 

_3 .3 ?> - » £ 2 -4-3 ti 

~* a> ^'S 3 o r in ^ 



CO 

<u 

Oh 

^ M 

4-* »r-4 

o o 

o o 

4-> O 

*NH 4^> 

o t: 



QO 



Sfi 



O o 



:o -iS « 3 ^ " c3 g ? h 

- ^ 2 ^ JJ »~^ "*^ H * fH 



£• 3 5 # ~ •= 

^ ^2 o ^ 2 

x: - > S -2 -h «ts ^ 

S o ^ ^ #c ° ° 



22 a 



c5 
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^ o •c 
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Correct Printing. 



- <sro 



.' c 



t >' ■' } -' "" J * ^ ° ^ ' "•■ c ■' ?%#■■* ' «?e J^, 

>?*■* J"^^ ' J^*fc dJj^*a ..i^j^ l^ - "! j|>^ 



fr, ' «*y** c 



**(■> 



>^/ e^, ^ ° '>" .^'":-^ * ;c 4 v '.OV^ 









x> 



6 ^>^m^ ' •> * 
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Transliteration and Translation. 



l)Babua a ini surat dain ba'anakinu ifig Padukka Datu 1 
This letter from son-your the Honorable Datu 

Muhammad Dabiyatu 1-Kalbi dumatung inadi pa'ama'(2)ku, 
Muhammad Dabiyatu 1-Kalbi wnl-arrive coming to-father-my, 

ing GubnurbaSug, Kurnir Istibar, iban sing mangbudku, 

the Governor at-Sulu, Coronel Steever, and(of-the) younger-brother-my, 

b biCbali. Mahu(3)li, mangayu' aku partulung kafiu, amui 
Charley. Next, ask I aid of-you, being 

pikituluriganku c ing hal sing Mirkan 4)mag'idal-idal 

request-for-assistance-my the matter of-the Americans target-shooting 

di balauni bula'ku; bipalangku d karna' timbak 

here inside town-my; is-requested-to-forbid-by-me because [they] shoot 

pabuli kabui 5)wai bidda'* minsan hadap pabai sifig 
at- bottoms of-trees without difference even in-front to-houses of-the 

ta'u, amupaka baba' bangbatda f bayup ing mabada(G)psing 
people, same-also possibly if even animals were in-front of-the 

bulu sinapaiignila yan.* Anipa mata'ud tu'ud h liayup, 

barrels of-guns-their those. Also[there were] many very cattle, 

mata'ud ta'u, karna' balaumkabayan. 7)Mabut, 

many people, because [this happened] inside village. Further, 

limugana 1 aku sing pagtimbak-timbaknila karna' ifig 

feared-already I of-the shooting-of-them because being 

niasa sing Gubnur sibil, paglawag-]awag(8)ku sing sapi'ku, 
time of-the (Jovernor civil, upon-inspection-by-*ne of-the cows-my, 

dua na 1 ing miamatai, kiugdan sing pufiglivnila. j 

two were killed, having-been-struck by-the bullets-their. 

Na ,k bangkan, " Cliali, ikau daku(9)man taiilianglmdku, ing 
Therefore, Charley, you then hrother-my, are 

barapku maka'ingat nnigpabati liaGnbnur, aula manabafig 
hope-my to-know-how to-infornn to-( Jovernor, especially to-aid 

kaku'. 1 Mabuli 10)salam du 4 a dakuinan akukaimu™ iban ha'- 
to-me. Next peace invoke then I upon-you and upon- 

ama'ku, ing Gubnur, Kurnir Istibar. Intiba'u l-kalam." 
father-my, the (Jovernor, Coronel Steever. End of-the-composition. 

a Bahua, untranslatable; indicates beginning of letter. 

b IIi, untranslatable prefix; indicates proper name. 

M. e., "my request for assistance". 

d I. e., "I request that it be forbidden". e L e., "indiscriminately". 

tf I)n. untranslatable expletive, written as enclitic. 
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g l/e. , "I request that this be forbidden because they shoot indiscri- 
minately at the tree trunks, even in front of peoples' houses, 
and would probably do the same, even if animals were in front 
of those guns of theirs. " 

h I. e. , "very many". 

*Xa, untranslatable expletive. * 

J J. e. ? "I had already been frightened by their shooting because 
during the time of the Civil Governor, when 1 inspected my 
cattle, I found two dead, killed by the soldiers' bullets' \ 

k Na\ untranslatable; indicates beginning of sentence. 

l l. e., u l hope you find means to persuade the Governor to aid me". 

m I. i\, i: I send greetings to you". "Arabic phrase (sec. 14S). 

Note. For the student who has completed this work and 
is desirous of more practice in reading Suln, not much print- 
ed material is available. With the exception of various circu- 
lars and law r s, the following is a complete list of Sulu publi- 
cations in the Sulu- Arabic characters: 

Snlu Reader for the Public Schools of the Mom Province, 
by Dr. N. M. Saleeby, published by the Government 
of the Moro Province, Zamboanga, P. I.., 19()f>. 

The Sulu News (Ing KabaitiC b<viUi\iv Suy), a monthly 
newspaper in English and' Sulu published at Zambo- 
anga, P. I.,* by the Government of the Moro Province, 
edited by Charles H. Cameron, Datu Raja Muda Mandi, 
and Sheikh Mustafa Ahmad. This was published only 
during 1911. 

Snrat Hahar Simj Suij, a monthly newspaper published 
in Sulu only, by the Sulu Press, Zamboanga, P. 1., 
and edited by Rev. R. T. McCutchen and Aukasa 
Sampafig, has been published since July, 191f>. 



Appendix II 

A Phonetic Alphabet. 

So vera] years ago, while acting as census assistant, the 
author prepared the following Phonetic Alphabet for use in the 
taking of the proposed Philippine Census of 1915. It was not 
intended to disturb the spelling of names when such spelling 
had already been determined by custom, order, or constant use. 
Hut census enumerators must. reduce to writing many names of 
persons, places and geographical features, the orthography of 
which is not yet fixed. 

The lack of an alphabet which would express each distinct 
sound of the Philippine languages by means of a separate char- 
acter of unvarying power, has led to much confusion. The pre- 
sent method— if such it can be called — is a mixture of Spanish, 
reformed native, and English orthography. (■ sounds as s or h; 
f/, as g or // ; //, as //, or ham/ah, or is silent; /, as / or //; j, as h or 
;/; //, as Spanish // (///). or a true double /, like tt-l (14) in *'sma// 
/ake' ' (§ Hi)) : //, as a or fig; //</, as ng. Or ?7f/, or hgg ; u, as n 
or tr ; r, as r or b; n\ as //* or // ; //, as // or ■/; z as th or s; and 
ham/ah is not written at all. In the ideal alphabet, there should 
be a separate character or combination of characters — preferably 
the former — to express each sound of the language ; and the 
power assigned to such character or digraph, must never vary. 

147 
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Phonetic Alphabet. 
The examples in quotation marks arc English, while those 
in italics arc Bui u and translations unless otherwise indicated. 
B indicates Bisayan; Tr, Tirurai ; lb, 1 ha nag. 
a in "sofa"; ampa, but. n in "nut"; manik, bead. 

bin "bed"; .wtbab, because. fi in "sefior"; duha, world. 
ch in "church" ;chnchuk, key., fig as ng in "sing" ;hahgin,win<L 
d in "did"; didnd,fxtremity. o in "theory"; alco (B), /. 
e in "met"; babaye(K). woman, p in "pet" ; sapa, swear. 
f in "fit" ; fio (Tr), (pod. r in "roll" ; bari.% vowel. 

g in "go"; tagad, wait. s in "so"; lata, feeling. 

h in "hat"; fr/that, lift. sh in "she"; ahuknr, Ihquk. 

i in "it"; pildl, think. t in "tejl" ; Utile, dot. 

j in' ' jeHV' ;Jcajang, palm-leaf mat. u in "full"; buhuk, hair. 
k in "kink"; bukun, not. v in "van"; yulan (lb), month. 

1 in "lad"; pu\a,red. w in "we"; vralu, eight. 

m in "man"; Jcami, we. y in "yet"; ya», that. 

(') hamzah in "go over" ; di f in, where; di*, not. 
. Pure Diphthongs: 

ai in "aisle"; /a/>ai, pass. 

au as ow in "how": taknu, rob. 

oi in "boiP ' ; ahoi (R), I am. 
Impure Diphthongs (w or // generated between vowels): 

ua (nwa) in "guano"; bu&d, to sun. 

ui (uwi) in "suite"; lui, immediately. 

ia (ijja) in "Indian"; ti&p-tia.p, ever;). 

hi (iyu) as ew in ''/new' '; b'mtang, placed. 

Note 1. Various diphthongs compounded of e and o are 
also found. Other slight variations of these! vowel sounds 
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occur frequently, but irregularly, in tbe Philippine languages 
but such sounds may usually be reduced to the ordinary 
vowels, a, e, L o and ?/. Long vowels also occur, as a in 
"father"; a in mate; i in "machine"; o in "no"; and u 
in "rule". These may be written a, e, i, o, u, respectively, 
but it will not often be found necessary to indicate them. 

Note 2. Ilamzah is the Greek "smooth breathing" and 
the Danish "catch accent". At is the click of the glottis at 
the beginning of all words beginning with a vowel, and in 
the Philippine languages, occurs at the end and in the mid- 
dle of words as well. It is not written in the Roman alphabet 
at the beginning of words, but in the middle and at the end 
of words it is denoted in this alphabet by an apostrophe (*). 
For further explanation, see § § 18-24. 

Note 3. Both /and r, when occurring in native Philip- 
pine languages, seem to be pure labials, not labio-dentals as 
in English. That is, they are produced by friction between 
the two lips, not between the upper teeth and the lower lip. 

Note 4. (\ q, x, and ,:, are not used in this alphabet. 

The foregoing alphabet provides a character for every or- 
dinary sound of the Philippine languages. It has been suggest- 
ed that the hound of French j in jour (,: in "azure") should be 
assigned to the letter j in the Philippines. The author has 
never heard this sound in Philippine languages but rather the 
sound of j in English "jest'' ((if plus French j), and believes that 
the latter sound should be that assigned to j in a Philippine al- 
phabet (§32). The Moros pronounce j in "jest" very plainly, 
but the same words, when occurring in the North, are usually 
pronounced as dy. Thus Sulu qaja, elephant, and raja, kwg^ be- 
come (jadija and ladya in Tagalo — another proof that the Phil- 
ippine j has an initial (/sound. 

It has been further suggested that the Philippine ortho- 
graphy should not recognize any diphthongs. The author be- 
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lioves that the pure diphthongs, au, ai and oi, appear with great 
frequency in the Philippine languages, but that, being pure 
diphthongs, they should be written with vowels and not with 
consonants, i. e., an, ai, and oi — not aw, ay and oy. IF and y 
are primarily consonants. When employed to express the second 
element in the pure diphthongs, they are of necessity pronounced 
as their corresponding vowels, n and i. There would seem to be 
no good reason for thus using consonants as vowels in a phonetic 
alphabet, especially when n and i are already employed to ex- 
press the same vowel sounds. By so doing, one incurs the very 
fault — more than one sound expressed by the same character — 
which it is the purpose of a phonetic alphabet to avoid. 

In order to illustrate the necessity for the adoption and use 
of a phonetic alphabet, the following names of barrios are taken 
almost at random from the 1903 Philippine Census Reports. 
The various possible pronunciations which might be applied to 
these names as spelled in the Census Reports, are indicated by 
means of the Phonetic Alphabet. 

Note. Notice that in the Phonetic Alphabet, ng is pro- 
nounced as in "iwe/row"; fig as ng in "sinr/er"; ngg as ng in 
"finger". If ng be followed by e or?', then the g of this 
combination may take the sound of h. Accordingly, if ng 
in Philippine names be not marked as pronounced in accor- 
dance with some established rules, it may always be pro- 
nounced in any one of the three ways first indicated, as, 
Haranga.ni, pronounced tiarangani; ftindungan, pronounced 
Sindangan; Songa-Sanga, pronounced Sangga-Sangga : occa- 
sionally, it may have five variations, as in "Pangc", below. 
Without the adoption of rules prescribing the writing of the 
various possible sounds of ng, how is the reader to divine 
which one of the 18 different varients given, is the proper 
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pronunciation of "Hingatungan"? If the latter had by 
chance been spelled "Hingitungihan" — by no means an 
impossible combination — the number of possible pronun- 
ciations would be one hundred. 



Pangihan. -< 



f 1. Pafigtfian 

2. Pafigi'an 

3. Pafiggihan 

4. Pafiggi'an 

5. Pafighihan 

6. Panghi'an 

7. Pangihan 

8. Pangi'an 

9. Panhihan 
10. Panhi'an 



Hanipaan, 



Pan go 



1. Pange 

2. Paiigge 

3. Pange 

4. Pafighe 

5. Pan he 



Hingatungan. 



Uimagaan. 



1. Gimagan 

2. Gimaga'an 

3. Himagan 

4. Himaga'an 



1. Hanipan 

2. Hanipa'an 

3. Anipan 

4. Anipa'an 



1. Hifigatungan 

2. Hingatunggan 

3. Hingatungan 

4. Hifiggatungan 

5. Hinggatufiggan 

6. Hifiggatungan 

7. Hingatungan 

8. Hingatunggan 

9. Hingatungan 

10. Ingatuflgan 

11. Ifigatufiggan 

12. Tfigatungan 

13. Ifiggatufjgan ' 

14. Inggatufiggan 

15. Ifiggatungan 

16. Ingatuflgan 

17. Ingatunggan 

18. Irigatungan 



The above list might be extended indefinitely and demons- 
trates a state of affairs which should not be permitted to con- 
tinue. A phonetic alphabet should be at once adopted for use 
by the administrators and mapmakers of the Philippines, 
especially in those southern provinces where hundreds of new 
geographical names are being reduced to writing every year. 
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Note: Arabic numerate indicate sections; Roman numer- 
als, tables; "n. ", note; "Ap.", Appendix. Table I begins on 
page 18; table II, on page 44; table III, on page 62; table IV, 
on page 91; table V, on page 96; table VI, on page 128; 
Appendix I, on page 135; Appendix II, on page 147. 

The most important reference is given first, the others following 
in the order of the text. 



A vowel, see hata J as. 

-a, imp. suffix, 142. 

Abbreviations, marked by mad - 
dah, 102 n. 3. 

Abjad, 145; jim in, 32; used as 
numerals, 145 and n. 

Accent, does not accompany 
hamzah, 18. 

Agency, expressed by posses- 
sive forms of personal pro- 
nouns, 150. 

Win ('), a lunar letter, 131; 
power, 47, 3,4,6, I; trans- 
literation, I, IV; writing, 
122, IV, V. 

A I (Arab. def. art. ), htm of, as- 
similated, 100 and n.l, 97 
n. 3; wadah\\\\\\, 100. 

4 Alamat, indicates address of 
letter, 148. 

Alif 

Classed as ' ' weak ' ' letter, 28, 

59. 
"Conforms" to hata'as, 08. 
Lunar letter, 131. 
Power, 

Prolongs hata 'cm, 20-28, 50, 



II ; in Unhalif, 03 ; in per- 
pendicular fathah, 104; 

in fathah tanwin 1)1, 80 

n. ; with madd a It, 90, 101- 
102. 
Prop for hamzah, 25, 20, 
59, II, 05, 08, 09 and 
ns. 1, 2, and 3, 70 n. 2, 
85, 97 n. 1,99, 102 n. 1; 
in lamalif, 03. 
Transliteration, 25, I, IT, IV; 

in lamalif, 62. 
Writing, 110, II, IV, V; un- 
connected with following 
consonant, 14, 115; doub- 
led by tashdid in Arabic, 
99; expressed by maddah, 
102 n. 1; in lamalif, 110, 
100 n. 1 ; in perpendicular 
fathah, 105; repugnance to 
use of, 70 n. 2; without 
patai, 82,70, 97 ns. I and 2. 
Alphabet, 

Arabic, 10; ancient, called 

abjad, 145 and n. 
Phonetic, Ap. II. 
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Arabic name rah indicate sections; Roman numerals, tables. 



Alphabet, continued. 
Sulu, 11-12. 

Sulu- Arabic, 13, 1, IV, V; 
order of consonants in , 1 5; 
names of consonants in, 16; 
power, writing, and trans- 
literation of consonants in, 
see individual names. 

Afujlca, name, 109; rules for 
use, 1 1 0-1 13; translitera- 
tion, 108, III. 

Apostrophe, transliterates ham- 
zah, 18; used by some to 
transliterate wadah, 106. 

Arabic language, alphabet, 10; 
abjad. order, 145, 146; «>ng- 
/mtiotin, 109; case endings 
in, 87, 90,93, 154; definite 
article in, 97 n. 3, 10b and 
n. 1 ; diphthongs in, 139- 
141; hamzah in, 09 n. 3; 
jazmah in, 76 ik, 97 ns. 2 
and 3; maddah in, 102 ns. 
1 , 2 and 3 ; perpendicular 
fat hah in, 104; numerals 

in, 144, 145; punctuation 
in, 147; roots in, 139, 140; 

taiuvhi in, 8(5-94 ; nuidah 

in, 10(> ns. 1-0 ;v:ords from, 

in Sulu, 152-154. 
Article, def. , in Arabic,sec ik af \ 
Assimilated letters in Arabic, 

70 ii., 97 n. 3, 100 n. 1. 
Asterisk, mark of punctuation, 

147. 
Ayah, punctuation of, 147. 

lia (b), a lunar letter, 131; b 
stems after prefixes, 70 ns. 
4,0; power, 17 n., I ; trans- 
literation, 17 n., 1, I V; 



writing, 117, IV, V. 

-6a, enclitic, 149. 

Bahuwa, begins epistle, 148. 

Bisayan language, base of Sulu, 
'152/ 

Brace, mark of punctuation ,147. 

Bracket, mark of punctuation, 
147. 

Ch, to transliterate kha, 8, 9. 

Char(ch), name, 12; order in 
alphabet, 15; power 30, 1, 
99; transliteration, 9, 1. 
IV; writing, 117, 118. 

Compounded prefixes, 70 n. 5. 

Consonants, 

Arabic, abjad order, 145 and 
n. ; assimilated, written 
without jazmah, 76 n., 97 
n. 3, 100 n. 1; doubled 
with la,shdld(sabt<r ) ,99 and 

ns. 1 and 2; emphatic, 33, 
35, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 
54; redundancy of, in Sulu, 
3; list of, 10; more import- 
ant than vowels, 14; mad- 
dah with, 102 ns. 1, 2 and 
3; of prolongation, written 
without jazmah (patai), 70 
n., 97 ik 2. 
Sulu, list of, 12 ; number of, 11 . 

Sulu-Arabie, names, 10, 12, 
I and iK, 16; new, 2; or- 
der in alphabet, 15; 4 "in- 
itial", "medial", "final" 
115; power, writing and 
transliteration, see indivi- 
dual names. 

Da, optional enclitic, 149. 
Dad (d) 7 a solar letter, 131 ; 
power 44, 3, 4, 6, I; trans- 
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Dad (d), continued. 

I, IV, 8, 9, 54; writing, 
121, IV, V. 

Dal ((/), a solar letter, 131; d 
stems after prefixes, 70ns. 4, 
6; power, 37, I; transliter- 
ation, I, IV, 8, 37, 54; 
writing, 119, 14, IV, V. 

Datnmah , name , 78 ; see "dapan ' ' . 

Dammah tanwin, 1 1 1,80-88 ; with 
sabtu\ 100; with wadah, 
106 n. 6. 

Dapan (dammah, u vowel), 

Name,' 78, III. 
Power, 78, 2, 5, 59, N, II T; 
waslah, pronounced as, 100 

n.4; wait "conforms'' to, 
68. 
Transliteration, 77, 58, II, 

III. 
* Writing, 79, II ; form, 79, 08 ; 
lengthened, 58, 59, 70, 79 ; 
short in Malay, written 
long, 153; with hamzali, 79, 
II; with sahta\ 100. 

Dhal(dh),i\ solar letter, 131; 
power, 38, 3, 4, 0, 17, I; 
transliteration, I, IV, 8,9, 
54; writing, 119, 14, W , 
V, 115. 

Diacritical signs, 74, 1 14'; im- 
perfectly written, 117; o- 
mitted with sliin used as 
sign of sabtn, 100; omitted 
with ya, 08, 130. 

DVatas, name, 81; see "hata'- 
as". 

Dibaivah, nanus 84; sec* 4 7w- 
baba' ". 

Digraphs,. used in transliterat- 



ing, C J. 

Dthadapav, name, 78 ; see 
"dapan". 

Diphthongs, 132-143, 58-01 , 
Ap. 11 ; with mbtu\ 99 ns. 
1 and 2. 

Division of consonantal outline 
of words, 149 n. 2. 

Dots, under consonants in trans- 
literation, 9; see "diacrit- 
ical signs". 

Doubled consonants, see sabtn \ 

Dutch language, words from, in 
Siilu/l52. 

Duwa diatas, see "fathah tan- 
win" . 

Dtiira dUxihawah, see" "kasrah 
tan win". 

Dtura dihadapan, see "da him ah 

tan iinn". 

E vowel sound, 2, 5, II, 84; 
see "hababa' ". 

Emphatic consonants, 33, 35, 
43-47, 49, 54. 

Enclitics, 149; personal pro- 
nouns as, 150, 151, VI. 

English language, consonants 
of, selected for translitera- 
tion, 8, 9; diphthongs in, 
132; spelling reform in, 
150; words from, in Sulu, 
152, 153. 

Examples ofSulu writing. A p. I. 

Experiments in vowel comhina- 
tions, 137, 138. 

Fa(f), name, 12; a lunar letter, 
131 ; power, 53, 2, 3, 0, ], 
17, 52; transliteration, 52, 
I, IV; writing, 122, 123, 
IV. V. 
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Futhah, name, 81; see "hata'- 



as' 



Fathah, perpendicular, power 
and transliteration, 104, 
J 1 1; writing, 105. 

Fathah tan win, III, 89-91 ; vowel 
not lengthened by alij\ 80 
n., 91; with sabtu\ 100; 
with wadah, 10(3 n. 6. 

(la ((/), see "ghain". 

(iluiia (qh), name, 12; a solar 
letter, lol; prefixes end- 
ing in, preserve hamzah, 
70 ns. 4, 0; g stems after 
nga, 70 ns. 4, 0; power, 49, 
2, 3, 0, 1, 48; translitera- 
tion, 48, 9, 1, IV; writing, I 
122, IV, V. " I 

Greek language, affects En- 
glish orthography, 150; 
enclitics in, 149; "smooth 
breathing" in, Ap. II. 

//<(, preposition, bofovvhamzah, 
70 n. 3. 

I la (//), a lunar letter, lol; 
power, 57, 1; with two 
dots, 57 n.; used for initial 
luimzah in Malay, 153; 
transliteration, 1, IV, 9, 54: 
writing, 128, 129, IV, V. 

Ha (//), a lunar letter, 131; 
power, 33, 34, 3, 4, 0, I ; 
transliteration, I, IV, 8, 9. 
54; writing, 118, IV, V. 

lfahaba? (kasrah, i vowel), 

Name, 84, HI. 

Power, 84, 2, 5, 01, II, ill; 

long, formed by two v' ? s, 

70 n. 4; -wadah pronounced 

as, 100 ns. 3, 5, and 0; )/a 



"conforms" to, 68. 

Transliteration, 83, 60, II, 
III. 

Writing, 85, II; form, 68, 
85; when lengthened, 60, 
61, 76, 85; short final in 
Malay, written long, 153; 
with hamzahy 85, II; with 
sabtu\ 100. 
Hamzahj 

Name, 18. 

Order in alphabet, 15. 

Power, 19-24, Ap. II; reap- 
pears before suffixes, 142; 
is consonant, 10, 19; be- 
fore Sulu suffixes, 142; 
double, 99; difficult to de- 
tect, 24; distinct from \iin, 
47; occurs in Danish, 19; 
in English, 19, 21, 22; in 
what combinations in Sulu, 
73; omitted after certain 
prefixes, 70 ns. 4, 6; waslah 

is variety of, 106; weaken- 
ing in Arabic and Sulu, 19, 
70 n. 6. 
Transliteration, 18, II, 106. 
Writing, 

In general 11, 64-78, 122. 
Form, 05, 26. 
Followed by patai, 67, 97. 
Initial, after prefixes, 70 

n, 6. 
Not written in English, 24. 
Prop for, definition, 20; 
only alij) ivau and ya, 
used as, 68, 25, 26, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 65; separate 
necessary, 67; without, 
67, 64, 70 ns. 1 and 7, 
72 n.; after maddah, 
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I lamzah, Writing, Prop for, c/t'd. 
102 n. 2. 

Rule for writing final, 72; 
after long vowel or diph- 
thong, 70 n. 1, 72 n., 
142; initial, of suffix, 
113; expressed by hafxu 

Malay, 153. 

Rule for writing initial, 60 ; 
dropped after certain 
prefixes, 70 ns. 4, 6 ex- 
pressed by ha, in Malay, 
153; expressed by mad- 
dah, 69 n. 4, 82, 101, 
102 ; not written in Sulu, 
09 n. 2, 79, 82, 85; not 
written in Arabic, 09 
n. 3, 106 n. 2. 

Rule for writing medial, 70; 
after prefixed preposi- 
tions, 70 n. 3; aite^-vi j r* 
bal, nominaj/and adjec- 
tival prefixes, 70 ns. 4, 
6; between long vowels 
or long/vowel and diph- 
tho£gf70 n. 1, 73 n. 1; 
[pressed by maddah, 
101; not written in Sulu, 
09 n. 1, 97 ii. 1. 
Huta'as (fathahj a vowel), 

Name, 81,' III. 

Power, 81, 2, 5, 27, LJ, 

iraslah pronounced a> 

n. 5; aK/" "conforms "to, 08. 

Transliteration, 80, 25, II, 
HI. 

Writing, 82, 11; form, 82, 
08; when lengthened, 27, 
70; lengthened by mad dah, 
82, 102 and n! 1; short, 
written long i n Malay, 1 53; 



III; 
100 



with hamzah, 82, II; with 
subtu\ 100; prefixes end- 
ing in, preserve hamzah, 
70 ns. 4, 0. 

///-, prefixed particle, before 
hamzah, 70 n. 3. 

///-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4-0. 

Hindustani language, words 
from, in Sulu, 152. 

Hyphen, in repeated words, 108. 

/ vowel, sec 4 "hababa' ". 

-v, imp. suffix, 142. 

-v-, verbal infix, 70 ns. 4-0. 

-v'm-, verbal infix, 70 ns. 4, G. 

India, Arabic numerals taken 
from, 144. 

Infixes, not part of stem, 100: 
not repeated by afujka, 
112; writing of, 70 ns. 4-0. 

-///-, infix, see "-v-" \ 

7k&MiftC(lv^ 90; se 

"patui". 

J-im (j), a lunar letter^ 

power, 82, 17, I, A p. J: 
doubled, 00; translitera- 
tion, 32, I, IV; writing. 
118, IV, V. 

AV, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4-0. 

-ha. enclitic, 149. 

Kaf O), a lunar letter, 131; 
/'• stems after mja, 70 ns. 1, 
(>;. power, 17 n., I; trans- 
literation, 17 n., 8, 0, I, 54, 
IV: writing, 124, IV/V. 

Kaf(h), a lunar letter, 131; 
power, 55, 3, 4, 0, T; trans- 
literation, 54, 8, t), I, IV; 
writing 122, 123, IV, V; 
used for final hamzah in 
Malay, 153. 

Kan, preposition, 150, \I. 
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? ? 



/Tft«smA,name,84; see' L hababa? 

Kasrah tan win, III, 1)2-94; with 

W> tot ' , 1 00; with waslalv, 

106 n. 6. 

AVia (kk) j a lunar letter, JvjI; 
power, 35, 3, 4, 6, 1/trans- 
literation, 8, 9, 1Y/54, IV; 
writing, 118, IV<V. 

/^/,»i ( / ) , a solar /letter, 131; 
power, I; power in Arabic 
clef. art.^i>/97 n. 3, 106 
n. 1; transliteration I, IV; 
tra nslite ration i n Arabic 
clef. apt. , 56; writing, 125, 
(j^lV, V, 116; writing 
iii Arabic def. art., 97 n. 
^ '3, 106 n. 1. 

Lam ali f (I; la), power, 63, I; 
transliteration, 62, I, IV; 
writing, 116, 106 n. 1, IV. 

Lifters of prolongation, see alif, 
wau, and ya. 

Lunar letters, 131, 106 and n.l. 

M add ah, 
Name, 102. 

Power and writing, 102 and 
ns., 103, I J "., Ill; hamzah 
omitted with, 09 n. 4, 82; 
use obligatory in few cases, 
102 n.3; with abbrevia- 
tions, 102 n. 3 ; with letters 
of prolongation followed 
by hamzah, 102 n. 2. 
Transliteration, 101, II, III. 

.1/-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 0. 

Ma-, verbal or adjectival pre- 
fix, 70 ns. 4-6. 

May- , verbal prefix, indeter- 
minate sound of vowel, 81; 
hamzah after, 70 ns. 4, 0. 



Malay language, anglca adopted 
from, 109; consonants pe- 
culiar to Malay, V ; ga and 
leaf in, 124; na } cha and 
nga, adopted from, 12 ; Sulu 
orthography closer to that 
of Arabic, 155; peculiar- 
ities of orthography, 153; 
Romanized, 7; vowels, in- 
determinate in, 81 ; words 
from, in Sulu, 76, 152; 
foreign words in Sulu com- 
ing thru Malay, 152, 154. 

Mam-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Man-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4-6. 

Mang-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Mali, name, 96; see "patai". 

Mim(m),si lunar letter, 131; 
power, 17 n., I ; translitera- 
tion, 17 n., I, IV; writing, 
126, IV, V. 

Mia-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Na, optional enclitic, 149. 

Na(ri), name, 12; order in 
alphabet, 15; power 31, I; 
transliteration, I, IV; writ- 
ing, 117, IV, V; form, 31; 
ny used for, 31, 151. 

AV, indicates beginning of sen- 
tence, 148. 

Nag-, verbal prefix, indeter- 
minate sound of vowel, 81 ; 
hamzah after, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Nam-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Nan-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Nang-, verbal prefix, 70ns. 4,6. 

Nga, ligature in numerals, 146. 

Nga (nga), name, .12; order in 
alphabet, 15; prefixes end- 
ing in, 70 ns. 4, 6; power, 
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Xga (ng)<, continued. 

51, I; transliteration, 50, 0, 
1; writing, 122, IV, V, 
117. 

XI, optional enclitic, 149. 

Numerals, Arabic, taken from 
India, 144; abjad used as, 
145 and n.; Sulu names, 
from Bisayan,. 152. 

Xua (n), a solar letter, 131; 
power, 17 n., I; translitera- 
tion, 17 n., 1; writing, 127, 
IV, V; ny for ;7, 31, 151. 

Nunnation (tamcin), 87. 

vowel sound, 2, 5; see ''da- 
pan' \ . 

Orthographical sigiW, 80- 113; 
definition, 74; list of, III; 
names of, 12, 111: see 
anglca, dawn ah tamrin, faf- 

hah tanwin, kamih tamrin, 
fathah perpendicular, mad- 
dah, pataij mbtn\ traslah. 

( lithography, foreign, altered in 
Sulu, 4, 0; foreign influ- 
ence on Sulu, 153, 150: of 
geographical names, A p. 
II ; reform of, in Sulu, 0, 
150. 

r<t (p),name, 12; /> steins after 
prefixes, 70 ns. 4, 0; power, 
53, I; transliteration, 52, 
I, IV; writing, 122, 123, 
IV, V. 

Pa, optional enclitic, 141). 

/V/-, prefixed preposition, before 
hamzah, 70 n. 3. 

/V-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4-0. 

Pag-, verbal prefix, 70 n^. 4-0; 



indeterminate sound of 
vowel, 81. 

Paw-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4-0. 

P<m-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 0. 

Panditas, 155. 

Pang-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 0. 

Parenthesis, mark of punctua- 
tion, 147. 

Paxal, indicates divisions of 
composition, 148. 

Pa. tai (jazmah, suknn), name. 
90, III; power, 00; trans- 
literation, 05, 111; writing, 
07 and ns.; not written 
with alif of prolongation, 
70, 82, 07 ns. 1 and 2; not 
written with assimilated 
letters in Arabic, 70 n., 07 
n. 3; not written with wan 
and ya of prolongation in 
Arabic. 70 n., 70, 85. 07 
n. 2, 141; written with *wan 
and ya of diphthongs, 141 : 
written with irau and ya of 
prolongation, 70, 82, 85. 

Period, mark of punctuation. 
147. 

Persian languages letter cha in- 
invented for, 30; letter tint 
invented for, 31 ; words 
from, in Sulu, 152. 

Phonetic Alphabet, Ap. II. 

Phonetics of Sulu languages 1-0; 
of adopted foreign words, 
0, 154; of personal pro- 
nouns, 151. 

Portuguese language 4 , words 

from, in Sulu, 152. 
Prefixes, excluded to determine 

stem, 100; how written 
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Prefixes, continued. 

before hamzah, 70 ns. 3, 4, 
6; list of, 70 ns. 3-0; not 
repeated by angka, 112. 

Prepositions, ha- and pet-, writing 
of before hamzah, 70 n. 3; 
lean, with personal pro- 
nouns, 150, IV; ni, option- 
al enclitic, 149. 

Printing, of jim group, 118; of 
digraphs, 9; of works in Su- 
lu-Arabic characters, Ap.I. 

Prolongation, letters of, see 
alif, -wan, ya. 

Pronouns, personal, enlitic 
forms of, VI, 149-151; of 
Bisayan origin, 152. 

Pronunciation, basis of trans- 
literation, (5, 8, 9; of Arabic 
consonants, 3, 4, 0, 8, 9; 
of doubled consonants, 99; 
of final vowels in personal 
pronouns, 151 ; of nen- 
English terms, 76; see 
"power* 1 under names of 
consonants and vowels. 

Props of Immzah, definition, 2(5; 
see hamzah, alif, wan, ya. 

Publications, printed in ftulu, 

A »-)' . . . 'I 
Punctuation, signs of, 147, 148. j 

tj, used in transliterating kaj\ 8, ; 

«.>, r>4. l ' : 

/i\^r),asolar letter, 131 ; power, J 
39, I; rial pronounced as, 
37; transliteration, 1, IV; 
writing 119, 14, IV, V, 
lb"). 

^'duplication, excluded to de- 
termine stem, 109; not re- 
peated by a ft g lea, 112. 



Repetitions, excluded to deter- 
mine stem, 109; aiigka in- 
dicates, 109-113. 

Romanized Sulu, difficulties of , 
1; principles to be followed 
in, 7, 8, 9,, 50, 54; changes 
for popular use, 143; pho- 
etic alphabet, Ap. II. 

-.sv/., enclitic, 149. 

Sabfn J (tashdid, shidriah), 

Name, 99. 

Power, 99, ill ; required with 
consonants following assi- 
milated letter, 70 n., 97 n.3, 
106 n. 1; with dissylabie 
stems, 99 n. 3; with encli- 
tics, 149; with wan, 99 n. 1 ; 
with ya, 99 n. 2. 
Transliteration, 98, 111. 
Writing, 100, III. 

Sad (s), a solar letter 131 : power, 
43, 3, 4, 6, I; translitera- 
tion, I, 8, 9, 54, IV; writ- 
ing, 121, IV, V. 

Script, Sulu- Arabic, 10-14, 1; 
auxiliary signs used in, 74, 
111; examples of, Ap. 1; 
how best written, 114; 
method of treatment, 17; 
phonetic inaccuracy of, 3-0; 
see ''consonants", ^ortho- 
graphical signs' ' . "vow- 
els". 

Shaddn shiridah, name, 99; 

see "sabtn 1 1 \ 
Shiridah (shaddn ) , name, 99: 

see sabtu\ 
Shin (sh), a solar letter, 13 1; 
power, 42, 3, 4, (>, 17, 1 ; 
transliteration, I, IV, 8, 9, 
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Shin j continued. 

54; writing, 120,1 17, IV, V. 

Signs in Sulu-Arahic script, see 
''diacritical signs", ortho- 
graphical signs", vowels". 

Sin (s), a solar letter, 131 ; s 
stems after prefixes, 70 n. 
4, 6; power, 41, J; trans- 
literation 1, 54, IV; writ- 
ing, 120, IV, V. 

Solar letters, 131, 07 n. 3, 106 
and n. 1 . 

Sounds, see names of conso- 
nants and vowels. 

Space, used to transliterate 
woslah, 10G. 

Spanish language, words from, 
in Sulu, 152. 

Spelling, see "orthography". 

Stem, definition, 109; amjka re- 
peats , 110- 1 13; ha reap- 
pears at end of, 57--; hamzah, 
reappears at end of, 142; 
prefixes modify, 70 n. 4, 
6; sabtu' in dissylabic, 99, 



n. 3. 



Suffixes, anglca before, 113; ha 
reappears before, 57; ham- 
zah reappears before, 142. 

St i Inm (ja.z'm ah ) , na m e , 9( > ; sc>e 
•patai. 

Sulu language, alphabet of, 1 1, 
12, I ; Arabic words in, 4, 
9 



Sulu-Arabic script; see "script. 
Sulu- Arabic 77 . 

Syllables, words of one or more, 
with any lea, 110; words of 
two, with sabtu\ 99 n. 3. 

Ta (/), a solar letter, 131; / 
stems after prefixes, 70 ns. 
4, 0; power, 29, I; trans- 
literation, I, 8, 9, 54, IV; 
writing, IV, V, 117. 

Ta (/), a solar letter, 131; 

power, 45, 3, 4, 6, I; trans- 
literation, I, 8, 9, 54, IV: 
writing, 121, IV, V. 

-ta, enclitic, 149. 

V(T/- ? nominal prefix, 70 ns. 4, C>. 

Tutj-, nominal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 
0; indeterminate sound of 
vowel, 81. 

Taya-, nominal prefix, 70ns. 4,0. 

Thu (th) J a solar letter, 131 ; 
power, 30, 3, 4, 0, I, 17; 
transliteration, I, 8, 9, 54. 
IV; writing, 117, IV, V. 

Tagalo languages grave accent 
in, 18; words from, in Sulu, 
152. 

Tamniaty indicates end of com- 
position, 148. 

Tuniciu, names 87; see ilum)iiah 
tawtrin, fathah tantriu, has- 



, 152 154; foreign wovclsJ 7> ^ (Z<"dah). name. W: 
m, lo2: orthography, close i v ■- , 

to Arabic, ,155: Bisayan.j S(H> mbt " • 
base of, 152: ham zah weak- Transliteration, 1-i), .)4; con- 
cning in, \U; orthographic! sonants omitted in, 1415: 

reform in, 9, 150; phone- j see under names of conso- 

les of, 1-0, A p. I; writ-! "ant«, vowels, and ortho- 

ing, A p. .1 graphical signs. 
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Turkish language, diacritical 

signs in, 74. 
I* vowel, see ^daptin^. 
-a.-m-, infix, 70 ns. 4, 0. 
I'nderline, used to indicate 

digraphs, 1). 

Vowels, 

Names of, 10, 12, 78, SI, 84. 

Mower, II, 78, 81, 84; exces- 
sive number of sounds in 
Sulu, 3; long, rareinSulu, 
153; "long" and "short" 
defined, 75; modified by 
emphatic consonants, 33; 
in Sulu. 2, 5 ; related to 
alif, wan. and ya, 68; 
"vowel' 1 stems, 70 n. 4; 
see "dapan'\ ii h.ababa J ' \ 
"tattV". 

Transliteration, II, III, 25. 
58, 60, 77, 80, 83. 

Writing, 79, 82, 85, J4, 14, 
II, I'll ; expressed in diph- 
thongs by wan and ya, 
139-141; final, in personal 
pronouns, 151 ; possible 
groupings of, 133; long, 
27, 59, 61, 76; long in 
personal pronouns, 150, 
VI; not written in Arabic, 
14; in Malay, 14,153;signs, 
II, III ; derived from re- 
lated consonants, 68. 

II 'atfah, power, 106 ns. 1-6, III; 
transliteration , 1 06 , 111; 
writing, 107. 
Wan (w), 
Classed as "weak " letter, 59, 

61. 
"Conforms" to dapan, 68. 



Lunar letter, 131. 

Power, 59, II, 68, 76, 78; 
with *abhi\ 99 n. 1 ; in 
diphthongs, 132-142. 

Transliteration, 58, I, II, IV: 
in diphthongs, 132-143. 

Writing, 129, II, IV, V; un- 
connected, 14, 115; with 
maddah, 102 n. 2; without 
jazmah (pata.i) in Arabic, 
76 n., 79, 97 n. 2, 141. 
Weak letters, see alif, wan and 

Writing,Sulu, specimens, Ap. I . 
Ya(y), 
Classed as "weak" letter, 61 , 

59. 
"Conforms" to hababa', 68. 
Lunar letter, 131. 
Power, 71,59, II, 68,76,84; 

after infix -i-, 70 ns. 4, 6 ; 

in diphthongs, 132-142; 

with mbtn\ 99 n. 2. 

Transliteration, 60, I, II, IV; 
in diphthongs, 132-143. 

Writing, 117, 115,11, IV V; 
omits two dots, 68, 76 n., 
130; with maddah, 102 n. 
2; without jazmah (patai) 
in Arabic, 76 n.,79, 85, 97 
n. 2, 141. 

Za (z),& solar letter, 131 ; power, 
46, 3, 4, 6, I; translitera- 
tion, I, 8, 9, 54, IV; writ- 
ing, 121, IV, V. 

Zai (z), a solar letter, 131; 
name, 40 n.; power, 40, 3, 
4, 6, I, 17; transliteration, 
I, 8, 54, IV; writing, 119, 
14, IV, V, 115. 



